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The Greatest Commandment 


ASTER, which is the great commandment? Which comes 
first, which matters most?” 

A lawyer asked the question, but the answer should hold a 
very special authority for every one of us. In the estimate of 
Jesus himself, which commandment is most important of all? 

The answer was given in these words: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like (or equal) unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets” (Matthew 22:37-40). 

In the mind of Jesus, the two were as one commandment and 
the greatest of all. 

There is a sense in which the Cross, set at the heart of Chris- 
tianity, is both sign and symbol of the commandment. The 
verticle beam reaches up toward God: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord.” The horizontal beam reaches out toward all men: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor.” If we were to remove either the 
verticle or the horizontal beam, it would no longer be a cross. 
And if we omit either love of God or love of our fellow men, we 
violate the commandment and are left with something less than 
Christianity. 

The fact is, however, that this great commandment given by 
Jesus simply does not have the same standing or authority for 
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many of us as do the ten commandments of the Old Testament. 
His words are nice to sing about and good to preach about. We 
love sermons on love, especially if they stay in the skies and 
never touch ground. We tend to relegate His commandment to 
the category of idealism and sentimentalism. After all, Jesus did 
not know our world and was unacquainted with our neighbors 
and our enemies. This may explain His lack of realism. Of 
course, we do not want to discard his words! We will keep them 
and hang them on the wall as a motto. 

And yet the words were given not as a request, but a com- 
mandment. This means that they are not to be observed only 
when we feel like it or find it convenient to do so, any more than 
we are only to refrain from murder or lying or adultery when 
we feel like it or find it convenient. “What is the great command- 
ment?” asks the lawyer. And Jesus answered, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Maybe it would help if we translated his words into negative 
terms. Usually we do pay more attention to the negative than 
the positive. A sign on the curb of the street which reads, “Re- 
served Parking,” is not nearly so effective as one which says, 
“Do Not Park Here!” One church discovered that it was best to 
put the sign in the form of a commandment: “Thou Shalt Not 
Park Here!” 

Perhaps we can understand it better and feel its authority 
more if we translate the great commandment into negative 
terms. 


I 


The first statement then would be: “No fractional love toward 
God.” With all thy heart and all thy soul and all thy mind thou 
shalt love Him. No fractional love. 

Back in school days, fractions may have given us plenty of 
trouble. Maybe we never learned to work them. But at least 
we grasped the fact that a fraction is less than the whole; it is 
partial, incomplete. And the commandment is so often violated 
at exactly this point. 

Some persons have a fractional love for God because it only 
involves their hearts. It never involves their intellect. They 
never take their minds to church with them. They make no 
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effort to think their way through to the application of the prin- 
ciples of the gospel to their life or to an intelligent understand- 
ing of the character of God. 

For example, how often persons blame God with a tragedy 
that is obviously man made. They say to a friend, “Be brave! 
You must surrender to the will of God. We cannot know why He 
took your little child. One day you may understand, but for 
now you must simply accept His will.” They say this when the 
child was killed by a drunken driver on the street, insisting on 
his right to drink when and where and as much as he pleased. 
Is this the inscrutable will of God? Think straight about it. 
Was it the will of God or the deed of an irresponsible drunken 
man at the wheel of an automobile? 

For such a crime the man may be put in jail. If God were 
likewise guilty, then He would be a heartless, unfeeling despot, 
completely unlike Jesus Christ. But how often God is blamed 
with such man-made tragedies by persons who never bother to 
think their way through in matters of religious faith. 

Be sure, tears and sentiments and kindly feelings are never 
a substitute for loving God with all our mind. We should seek 
to have, not only the spirit, but the mind of Christ. “No frac- 
tional love toward God.” 

On the other hand, it is possible to violate the commandment 
by letting religion be only a matter of the intellect. Some per- 
sons make it chiefly an exercise in logic or philosophy. They 
never let their heart get involved, never feel deeply about their 
faith. They are correct and formal in doctrine and worship, but 
their religion never really gets hold of their life. 

In a recent book, Ralph Sockman tells of a fifteen-year-old 
daughter of a New York family who attended Madison Square 
Garden one evening during the Billy Graham crusade. When 
the evangelist made his appeal and gave his invitation at the 
close of the service, this girl went forward. She had been all the 
way through the church school in an Episcopal parish and was 
to be confirmed in the next class; but she explained her action 
in these words, “I have never felt anything. Tonight I feel I want 
to give my heart to Christ.” A warmed heart had kindled the 
vital spark of commitment. 

It has always seemed most significant to me that in His last 
critical conversation with Peter, three times Jesus asked, not 
“Do you believe in me, Peter?”; not “Do you accept the doctrines 
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about me, Peter?”; but, rather, “Peter, do you love me?” 

Religion must be a matter of thinking rightly, but it must 
also involve feeling deeply. “No fractional love toward God.” 

There is still another way in which we can work the fraction. 
To me persons tend to love God with only a part of their life. 

Somebody once sent me a clipping from a church bulletin. In 
it the titles of some television programs had been used to sug- 
gest characteristics of certain church members. Take the TV 
program, “Groucho.” That is how religion affects some people. 
Or, “The Late Show.” That is what keeps some members in bed 
on Sunday mornings. Or, “The Lineup,” something you seldom 
see at a church door. And then there is the program, “I Led 
Three Lives,” which might be the confession of a man who lived 
one life at church, another at work, and a third at home. 

There are persons who love God at church, but not in their 
home, or their work, or their play. Some persons love Him in 
their prayer life, but not their political life. Some love Him 
with their praise, but not their pocketbook. 

There is a relationship, believe it or not, between the great 
commandment and our pocketbooks. It is not possible to write a 
clearer statement of what we really love and care about than 
that which we write in our checkbooks. Our true loves are 
revealed by our use of the material possessions which come our 
way. 

Years ago, a woman’s group invited Madame Marie Curie to 
New York City in order that they might pay tribute to her 
discovery of radium and the way that she gave it to mankind. 
She arrived in New York in an out-of-style threadbare dress 
and ragged shawl. She was eulogized at a great dinner; and 
then, as a token of their esteem and appreciation, the group 
presented her with a tube of radium worth at least $50,000. “Is 
it really mine?” she asked. “Yes, it is all yours,” they answered. 
“And may I do with it as I please?” she asked. They assured 
her that she might use it in whatever way she wished, but they 
were doubtlessly picturing the clothes she might purchase and 
the security it might provide for her old age. “If it is mine to do 
with as I please,” said Madame Curie, “I will give it to a hospital 
in my native Poland which needs it very much.” 

Is there any doubt as to what she loved and cared about most? 
The use we make of whatever material things we may have 
reveals the truth about us. It may prove that we love gadgets 
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more than God, or that we care more for our own comfort and 
luxury than we do about Him. It will always reveal whether 
or not we are keeping the commandment to love Him with our 
whole heart and soul and mind. 

“No fractional love toward God” means no fractional living. 


II 


The second part of the great commandment, like or equal to 
the first, might be put this way: “No love-less living with your 
neighbors.” Remember that this is a commandment, not merely 
an ideal which we are to accept and follow only when and if we 
feel like it, or when we find a neighbor whom we think deserves 
our love. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to define the word Love as used in 
the New Testament. Let us remember that, in its pages, there 
are three Greek words which are translated “Love”’—Eros, 
meaning fleshly love or passion; Philba, that warm affection 
such as we have for family or friends; and Agape, indicating an 
intelligent concern and good will. 

It is the latter word, Agape, which is used in the great com- 
mandment. We are not under the responsibility to love our neigh- 
bors in a fleshly or passionate sense or with the affection which 
makes us want to be near them or possess them. We are under 
the command of Agape to have an intelligent concern and care 
and reverent good will toward them. 

“No love-less living with your neighbors.” The great com- 
mand falls like a bombshell in the midst of our kind of world— 
a world of fiery crosses and bombed synagogues, a world of 
organized lovelessness with professional rabble rousers stirring 
up hatreds and suspicions and inspiring violence, even setting 
church against church. Sometimes these purveyors of hatred 
even dare to wrap themselves in a Christian flag or use the 
name of Christ, forgetting that it was He who gave the great 
commandment: “No love-less living with your neighbors.” 

Of course, sometimes men try to excuse their violation of 
the commandment by saying that their neighbors do not de- 
serve to be treated with kindness or respect. But whenever such 
a plea is made, the question might be raised as to just when did 
anyone of us ever prove ourselves really worthy of the love of 
God. Do we claim to be worthy of His care and sacrifice? 
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The wonderful thing about the love of God is that He did not 
wait until we were worthy or until we had learned to be good. 
Rather, “while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” And 
thank goodness, for who could ever be worthy of so great a 
love? 

A little boy who had been giving his mother a rough time all 
day long was sent to bed with a reminder that he should not 
forget to say his prayers. In his room he knelt and made this 
prayer, “Dear God, please love me even when I am bad.” And 
his prayer was for all of us. We may think that our neighbors 
are not worthy of our love, but neither do we deserve the love 
of God. 

Regardless of anything else, therefore, we live under the 
command to love our neighbor. It means we must be concerned 
to the point where we really care about him. And it means that, 
if a conflict arises, we will handle it in a spirit of love. 

An African woman walked fifty miles to a mission hospital 
for treatment and medicine. The path she traveled from her 
village took her close by the entrance of a government hospital, 
and yet she walked many miles farther to the mission. The 
doctor was impatient with her and asked, “Why did you walk 
to far in your condition? Don’t you know they have exactly the 
same medicine in the government hospital?” And she answered, 
“Yes, I know. The medicine is the same, but the hands are dif- 
ferent here.” 

There must be a difference in the way a Christian handles 
every problem of human relationships. We are to have hands 
and hearts that care. 

“No love-less living with our neighbors.” Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


III 


One further statement comes from this commandment: “No 
escape from the consequences if we violate it.” 

This is the nature of a commandment. We say that the Ten 
Commandments are rooted in the moral universe, that they are 
merely descriptions of the way life is made to be lived. And 
it is not different with this greatest commandment. Man is 
fashioned for love to God and to his fellow man. He is not made 
for anything else. 
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The physical and psychological sciences have joined hands 
today to underscore this truth. In no uncertain terms they say 
that a man must be loved; he must feel that somebody cares. 
And they tell us that much of the vandalism and violence, the 
crime and delinquency, are the result of a sub-conscious revolt 
against the feeling that nobody really cares about those leading 
a lonely, love-less life. Man must have love if he is to be normal 
and complete. 

But the need to be loved is matched in importance by the 
need to love. Man is not made for hate; and, whenever he 
harbors a vengeful ugly spirit of ill will, it acts as poison in the 
body and soul. 

A man once came to me with the surprising request that I 
help him carry out his doctor’s advice. His trip to the clinic had 
been occasioned by some familiar American complaints: re- 
curring headaches, chronic indigestion, constant irritability 
coupled with vague fears and nervousness. His physician had 
gone deeper than a physical examination to discover the source 
of his trouble and had given this prescription: “These pills will 
bring temporary relief, but the only chance of a real cure is up 
to you. If you can learn to forgive instead of holding on to your 
grudges, if you can learn to care about persons instead of nursing 
your prejudices, in other words, if you can learn to love, you 
can get well. If not, I am afraid the future is pretty dark for you.” 

It would never have occurred to the doctor to put his advice 
to the man in the words of the great commandment, but he 
might have used them. It is written into the nature of human 
life. It is not an elective or an ideal to follow only when we feel 
like it. This is a commandment and there is no escape from the 
consequences of its violation in our personal life. 

A psychiatrist recently said that we are living in a day when 
the world may be lost for love. Not only in this day, however, 
but always we live in a day when we may be lost for love. 

For this is the great commandment: “No fractional love; no 
fractional love toward God; no love-less living among your 
neighbors; and no escape from the consequences.” Or in His 
own words: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and all thy soul and all thy mind: And there is another 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!” 
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OME PEOPLE are surprised when they learn that books 

have just as much to do with the making of man’s history as 
do battles. Indeed, maybe the pen is mightier than the sword, 
for usually the sword is guided and directed by the pen. 

Legend has it that, when Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was presented to President Lincoln, he 
remarked, “So this is the little woman whose book started a 
war!” 

We have seen it happen in our time. There was a book called 
Mein Kampf; its author was Adolph Hitler. Millions of Germans 
who never read the book were nevertheless influenced by it 
and the whole world suffered because of its pages. There was a 
book called Das Kapital; its author was Karl Marx. Think of 
all the people in the world today whose lives are directed and 
ordered by its pages. Books do make history. 

The one book, however, which has most influenced the life 
of man in the western world across the centuries is the Bible. 
Wherever it has gone and wherever men have taken it seriously, 
it has added dignity to human life and planted the leaven of 
freedom in their society. And the great hope of all the future 
is this Book in the hands and the hearts of the people. It is 
not the property of any group, nor does it need the “infallible” 
interpretation of any ecclesiastical institution. God will speak 
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directly through its pages to the hearts of the people, for whose 
sake it was given. 

The Bible makes history because it changes men and sets 
them free. And yet, no other book has so often been damned 
and burned, for it is the great enemy of every totalitarianism 
or force which would enslave the human body or soul. Perhaps 
this fact explains the definition of the Bible given in a Russian 
dictionary issued by the Soviet Publishing House in Moscow: 
“The Bible is a collection of fantastic mistakes and contradic- 
tions. It serves as a factor for gaining power and subjugating the 
unknowing nations.” Communism evidently fears the Bible as 
much as an enemy or a bomb. And with good reason! 

Perhaps all of this produces a comfortable feeling here in 
America since everybody knows that the Bible is our best- 
seller, year after year. This should speak well for our land and 
its future. The rub is that it does not mean anything for a person 
to own a Bible until he is owned by it. Scores of crooks and 
thieves and renegades have been able to quote scripture, and 
some of them have carried the Bible with them to their crime. 

Sometime ago the owner of a cafe in downtown Dallas dis- 
covered that his cash register had been robbed. The discovery 
came on Monday morning. Evidently the thief had come on 
Sunday, but within a matter of two hours the guilty one was 
taken into custody. He had left his Bible in the cafe, and its 
flyleaf gave his name and address. Presumably he had committed 
his crime on the way home from Sunday school or the church 
worship service. 

The mere possession of a Bible may not mean anything at all. 
A hotel with five hundred rooms may have five hundred Gideon 
Bibles in it, but that does not make it a Christian institution. 

Furthermore, sometimes the Bible is used as only a tool 
to serve some selfish purpose. Advertisers have used it to 
sell almost everything under the sun. Politicians have quoted 
from it freely to drive home a point against an opponent or 
for themselves. Bible verses have been used to give sanction or 
support to organizations which have nothing of the spirit of 
Christ about them. In other words, just as it is possible to 
take the name of God in vain, it is possible to take the Book of 
God in vain! 

Every minister is familiar with the persons who are always 
talking about the Bible, usually in terms of the “good old book,” 
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and saying that what we need today is just the simple word of 
God. ‘““We need to preach and teach the Bible,” they say. “It’s 
all we need to live by!” 

I am, personally, always ready to agree with them; but I am 
also always tempted to say, “I agree and I’m glad you have 
brought up the subject for there are a few questions I’d like 
to ask of you. 

“What about the record of your tithe? The Bible is very 
clear on the subject of the ten per cent that you are supposed 
to separate and dedicate. In fact, Jesus suggested that Christians 
were to go far beyond that which was expected or required. 
What is the record of your tithe? 

“What is the shape of your cross? The scripture is also 
clear upon this subject: If you would be my disciple, take up 
a cross and follow me. You cannot read the Bible and miss that! 
What crosses have you taken up for His sake? 

“And now, what is the evidence in your life of that spirit of 
love and brotherhood, even love of enenmies, which is com- 
manded in the Bible, both in the Old and New Testaments?” 

I am always tempted to ask such questions as these of those 
persons who are always complaining that the churches and 
preachers today do not teach and preach the simple truths of 
the “good old book.” We do need the Bible, only we need to 
take it seriously and try to live honestly by its precepts and 
commandments. 

But watch out when it is taken seriously. As an answer to 
a question about the books of the Bible, a little child once 
explained that “It begins in the Book of Genesis and ends in 
Revolutions!” When taken seriously, it does end in revolutions 
—social and economic and political and personal revolutions. 
There is no other book like unto it. This, for me, is one of the 
sure signs that “All scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 

But just why do we believe in the Bible? Why do we agree 
with the words of Paul when he said, “scripture is inspired and 
is useful for teaching the faith, and correctiing error, for re- 
setting the direction of a man’s life, and training him in good 
living” (II Timothy 3:16, Phillips)? Perhaps the great reason 
for our belief in the Bible is that these four things listed by 
Paul can happen and do happen to persons when they take it 
seriously. 
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I 


First, we get a new vision of God from the pages of the Bible. 
This is why it is useful for “teaching the faith,” as Paul said. 
There is no surer path to God than in the experience which 
comes through reading its words. 

The experience of General Lew Wallace is widely known. He 
was persuaded by Robert Ingersoll, the skeptic, to write a book 
exposing the falsity of Christianity. As preparation for his 
exposé, he began a thorough study of the Bible itself. But that 
study of its pages so changed Lew Wallace that he wrote instead 
a story of the beauty and divinity of Jesus which he called, 
Ben Hur. Wallace himself became a devout Christian. A vision of 
God came to him through the Bible. 

Of course, to read the Bible with understanding we must 
understand how to read it. There are scores of chapters which 
contain only irrelevant genealogical records and from which no 
inspiration can be expected. Furthermore, there are pictures 
and ideas of God which bear no resemblance to the revelation in 
Jesus Christ. In Hosea, God is pictured as saying that “Samaria 
shall become desolate; for she hath rebelled against her God: 
they shall fall by the sword: their infants shall be dashed in 
pieces, and their women with child shall be ripped up” (Hosea 
13:16). The Nazis with all their cruelty never thought of any 
atrocities worse than these which are charged against God. But 
this is a far cry from the picture of Him we have in Jesus. 

As we read the Bible, we need to understand that it is a 
record of a growing and increasing understanding of God and 
that we find different pictures on different levels. As Dr. Harold 
Bosley suggests, it is like a stair-step going up. Beginning 
with a tribal God, the first stop brings us to the unifying 
deity of the twelve tribes of Israel. Another step up and we 
find a God of greater power. Next, a God more generously dis- 
posed toward all people. And finally, the light at the top of 
the stairs, the God revealed in Jesus Christ, Father and Lord of 
all peoples. 

The point is that, when we read with understanding, we will 
find a new and higher vision of God. A man and his wife who 
faced a serious personal problem together decided to read a 
chapter of the Bible aloud each night. “We did not start with 
Genesis and work on through Exodus and the rest,” he ex- 
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plained. “We started with Proverbs and then went into Psalms 
for both of these books have short chapters and each one is 
complete in itself. But reading them made us feel that we were 
in touch with something real and big and permanent.” 

I think they would have made the same discovery, gained 
the same vision of something real and big and permanent if 
they had started with the gospels. The scriptures are useful 
in teaching the faith for they give us a new vision of God. 


II 


Second, we get a new vision of life for mankind. This is 
why Paul suggested that the scriptures are useful for “correct- 
ing error.” They give us a picture of the world God planned and 
go on to inspire the hopes and dreams and ideals by which men 
might find that world. The Bible describes God’s new frontiers 
for every people. 

When we understand what God meant for our world, we 
become aware of what is wrong with it today. Then we begin 
to grasp the fact that our problems are never going to be 
settled permanently until they are settled right, which means 
they must be settled on the conditions of the words of God. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation...” (Proverbs 14:34). 

Back in the days when our country was trying to climb out of 
the great depression, a carefully selected group of business lead- 
ers were called to Washington for a high-level conference on 
economics. Toward the close of the day-long session, the chair- 
man turned to a distinguished businessmen from the South. 
“We have heard nothing from you all day,” he said. “Don’t you 
have some suggestions for us to consider?” 

The Southern business leader reached for his brief case and 
took from it a Bible, which he opened, and began reading these 
words: “If my people ... shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will 
I hear from heaven, and~will forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land.” As he closed the Book, he said to the group, “Gentle- 
men, in my opinion there is more in these words for the healing 
of our land than in anything anyone of us might suggest.” 

Although the others had listened respectfully, there was no 
evidence that the words would be taken seriously. But we may 
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be sure that none of our problems will ever be settled until they 
are settled according to the will and way of God. 

The Bible reveals that will and that way and gives us a 
vision of the world as God intended it to be. It is our handbook 
of hope! 


III 


Third, as we read the pages of the Bible, we find ourselves. 
You are there and I am there. This is why it is useful in “re- 
setting the direction of life.” 

After all, every man is two men—the man that is and the 
man that is to be. I do not believe any person can read the 
Bible and be satisfied with what he is today. 

There are all kinds of charts and standards to help us know 
what we ought to weigh, how tall we should be, or what our 
blood pressure should measure. For just a penny, some machines 
will give you your weight and your fortune. Not long ago a man 
made a nervous trip by plane. After checking in with the 
ticket agent, he invested in an insurance policy. With a few 
minutes still on his hands, he saw one of these scales that also 
gives your fortune. He dropped his penny in and received a 
little card which gave his weight and this prediction: “A recent 
investment will soon pay dividends!” It was a nervous trip he 
made that morning. 

Many of these scales have a chart which tells you what you 
ought to weigh, according to age and height. If you accept the 
chart, it might then help you to re-set the direction of your 
eating habits. 

In a wonderful way, the Bible reveals what we ought to be. 
It describes the kind of love we ought to have, the faith which 
ought to be ours, and the spirit which should prevail in our 
hearts. 

Years ago in Birmingham, Alabama, a young woman went to 
a hotel room one evening to keep an appointment of shame. The 
hotel was just a couple of blocks from the church where my 
father was once pastor and from whom I learned the story. She 
was early, and the man was late. While waiting, she picked up 
the Gideon Bible in the room. I do not know what she read, but 
on some page she found herself—as she was and as she ought to 
be. When the man finally arrived, she had gone but had left a 
note telling of her experience as she read the scriptures and of 
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her decision to leave. The man sent the note to the Gideon 
Society. Several years went by. One evening the President of 
the Gideon Society was speaking in a California city and told 
the story of this girl in Birmingham. After the service a woman 
came to him and said, “Sir, I was that girl in Birmingham. For 
some years now I have been a missionary out on an island in the 
Pacific and am only home now on a brief furlough. Soon I will 
be going back out there to take up my work again.” 

This is the kind of miracle which happens again and again 
because we can find ourselves in the Bible—what we are and 
what we ought to be. It leads us to “re-set the direction of our 
life.” 


IV 


Fourth, in its pages we can find the way to power for living. 
It is one thing to know the person we ought to be; it is some- 
thing else to have the power to become that person. But this, too, 
we find through the scriptures; for they lead us to the source 
of that power. And this is why Paul could say, “It is useful for 
training in good living.” Through its pages God speaks and 
reaches for you and me. 

Two or three years ago a couple from Houston went out to 
the Big Bend National Park in far west Texas with its 700,000 
acres of parkland along the Rio Grande. It was to be a week’s 
exploring trip for them. Not many hours after entering the 
park, their car became hopelessly stuck, and the wife, Wilma, 
set out to get help. She insisted on going since her husband 
had not been well. For six long days she wandered, lost in the 
wilderness. Her husband, seeking to follow her, had died, 
probably on the second day. It is an incredible story of survival 
on her part, for she was eventually discovered by rangers 
searching from the air. 

When she later told her story in newspapers across the 
country, she described her feelings as she realized she was 
lost. Her lips were parched from lack of water; her body, weak 
from lack of food. “But the 23rd Psalm kept running through 
my mind,” she said. “Over and over I would repeat its words, 
sometimes out loud ... “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He re- 
storeth my soul. He leadeth me beside the still waters. ... Yea 
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though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil for thou art with me. .. .’ The words of that 
psalm comforted me and gave me power to go on... .” She 
titled her story, “The Lord Was My Shepherd.” 

The experience of Wilma White was something of a parable 
that is true. There is a source of power which reaches for us 
through the pages of the Bible, through its wonderful words of 
life. This is why we need to hide it in our hearts, as the 
Psalmist said. 

I understand that measures were taken several years ago to 
preserve the various translations of the scriptures in the event 
of atomic war. Copies of all of the important editions were 
deposited in specially made vaults in three widely different 
locations: at the University of Colorado in Boulder, at Dart- 
mouth College in New Hampshire, and in New York City. If 
atomic attack pulverizes one or more of these places, it is 
hoped that at least one will be spared so that some future 
generation, if any, might have the word of God which we 
cherish in our Bible. 

It is important to hide it away from atomic attack in these 
underground vaults. But it is equally important for you and me 
to hide it in our hearts that we might have its power and help 
and guidance as we struggle and strive from day to day. 

After all, the Bible is the most valuable book in the world 
for us. We believe in it because, when we read it and search 
it seriously, we can receive a new vision of God, a new vision 
of life as He meant it to be, We can find ourselves as we are and 
as we ought to be, and we can receive power. “Scripture is 
inspired and is useful for teaching the faith and correcting 
error, for resetting the direction of a man’s life, and for train- 
ing him in good living.” 


The Cross in My Pocket 


HAVE A CROSS in my pocket. A friend gave it to me 

more than a year ago. It is not large; the vertical beam 
measures about two inches. But a hundred times a day, I guess, 
my hand touches that cross in my pocket. 

A little booklet explaining the origin of the pocket cross 
told of a conversation a Christian layman had with an Air 
Force Sergeant on a train one day during the war. The Sergeant 
was home on furlough after months of flying over enemy lines. 
During the conversation, the soldier drew out of his pocket a 
handful of change. The man was surprised to see a cross there 
among the coins. “Do you carry that cross all the time?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I took it with me when I went into the service,” the 
young man explained. 

“Are you Catholic?” the man asked. 

“No, Protestant. Congregationalist,” said the soldier. And 
then the Sergeant explained, “I like the cross in my pocket. 
I like the feel of it in my fingers. When I take my money out, 
there it is reminding me of things. Why, I’ve even spent my 
money a little differently since I’ve carried this cross.” 

“This is it!” the layman said to himself. He had never wanted 
to wear anything in his lapel or on his watchchain. Too many 
other symbols and pins were worn there. And then, as he 
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put it, “I realized that I had never wanted a cross to remind 
others. I needed it to remind me!” So he began to carry a cross 
in his pocket. A friend in Kansas City began to make the little 
crosses and published the booklet. It was one of these which 
my friend gave to me last year. 

Somebody may be thinking that a Christian should not need 
anything to remind him of the Cross. But most of us could 
confess to a common human weakness. We find it easy to 
forget even the things we want to remember. So we tie a string 
around our finger to remind us of something. And it helps, so 
long as we can remember what we do not want to forget. 

Symbols do help to remind us of certain realities. Some 
persons, especially poets, have the gift of letting almost any 
experience in life be like a sacramental sign for them. Dr. 
Bill Stidger awoke one summer morning after a rainstorm 
during the night and wrote, 


I saw God wash the world last night 


Ah, would he had washed me, 
As clean of all my rust and dirt 
As that old white birch tree! 


The rainstorm was a sacramental sign for him. Symbols can 
help us. 

I am grateful for what the cross in my pocket does for me. 
It is there everytime I reach for money all during the day. 
It is there when I empty my pockets on the table at night. It is 
there the next morning when I make ready to face another day 
of life. It is there reminding me of things I must not forget. 

“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me” (Matthew 16:24). 

It is there reminding me of things every Christian ought 
always to remember. 


I 


For one thing, when I touch or see the cross in my pocket, 
it often seems to say, “You were bought with a price!” Once 
this idea ever really gets through to us, it should make a 
difference in our lives. 

We come upon this fact in many areas. In the vestibule of 
our church in Dallas is a bronze plaque listing the names of the 
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young men of our congregation who died on the beach at 
Normandy, or at Iwo Jima, or in Korea, or on some other 
battlefield. Those men would be here today if they had not paid 
that price. They would have families; some of them would have 
children graduating from high school this year. At a terrific 
price, they bought the freedom which is ours today. 

To understand this ought to make a difference in the way 
we live. It places a responsibility upon us. But in an even more 
wonderful way, the awful, splendid Cross reminds us that 
Jesus Christ Himself paid a price that we might know what 
God’s love is really like. 

Some theologians have an amazing capacity to make simple 
things difficult. Witness the way they can weave all kinds of 
theories concerning the Cross, often using words which I cannot 
even pronounce, much less understand. Somehow they remind 
me of the intriguing title of a book. I have never ordered it for 
I do not think I need it. The title is, How to Hit the Nail on 
the Thumb. Some of us do manage to find the hardest way to 
do something. But thank goodness even a child can grasp some- 
thing of the meaning of the Cross on Calvary and understand 
that it has something to do with our lives. There Christ did 
something for every one of us. 

At its lowest level, so to speak, the Cross seems to say 
that God thinks man is worthy of such a sacrifice, such a price. 
It is the truth contained in the legend of the fourth temptation. 

Most of us are familiar with the three temptations which 
Jesus suffered in the wilderness. But, according to the legend, 
there was a fourth temptation. It came near the end, when 
Jesus hung on the Cross. As His human body felt the pain and 
anguish of it, Satan drew near and whispered to Him, “They 
aren’t worth it, Lord. They’re not worth it!” It was at this 
point that Jesus lifted His voice in prayer and cried, “Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” Satan fled, 
for He knew that the power of darkness could never prevail 
against this spirit of the song of God. 

Our knowledge of God’s love and His grace, His mercy and 
forgiveness, was bought with a price. He thought we were 
worth it. He paid the price. And the cross in my pocket will not 
let me forget this; for, again and again, it seems to say, “You 
were bought with a price!” Every time we see a cross anywhere, 
it should recall these words to us! 
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II 


And then, sometimes when I touch or see this little cross in 
my hand, it seems to say, “You made a commitment!” 

This is true of everyone who claims to be a Christian. One 
day we made a vow. We said we trusted and believed in Him 
and wanted to follow Him. We made a commitment to be a 
Christian. In the light of that sacred moment, whether it was 
years ago or yesterday, it is never for us a question in a 
given situation what is the human thing to do, but what is the 
Christian thing to do. We ask not what would any man say, 
but what a Christian would say. We have a commitment! 

The climate in our day is not very good for commitments. We 
have learned how to rationalize and conveniently forget them 
for the sake of other things. We have learned how to put a 
commitment aside in the name of expediency. 

I cannot get out of my mind a statement which was made 
a few days after the first revelation of the “U-2” spy plane 
incident over Russia. The statement was made by someone in 
the Pentagon in answer to a question put by a newspaper 
reporter. The reporter asked, “Do you think it was right for 
us to do this?” 

And the official answered, “It was not a question of what 
was right. It was a question of what we had to do.” 

If this is an approved principle of our day, then let private 
citizens take note: Do not worry about what is right or honest. 
Go ahead and do the expedient thing; do whatever you have 
to do to make money. Let teenagers and college students take 
note: Do not worry about that honor pledge. Do whatever you 
have to do to get by in school and make your grades! 

The climate of our day is not good for commitments. And 
thus in, a special way, we need something like the cross which 
will remind us that one day we made a vow that we would 
follow Him and be faithful. If only the Christians in this land 
would remember their commitment and keep it sacred, the 
complexion of our whole nation would be changed within a 
week. 

Remember, for us it is not a question of what is the human 
thing to do, but what is the Christian thing to do in any situa- 
tion—not only in the midst of temptation, but even in the 
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midst of suffering or sorrow, in every experience which may 
come to us. 

I met a little family once. They had two sons, but one of 
them was critically injured in an accident. The remaining three 
members of the family kept a constant vigil in the hospital room 
where the boy hung between life and death. One day at noon 
the parents left the hospital and went to a little cafe for lunch. 
The other son kept watch at his brother’s bedside. 

As they were eating their lunch, they saw their son come 
through the door of the cafe. Of course, they knew what his 
coming meant, they knew the message that he was bringing. 
It could only mean one thing. 

As he reached the table, he put his arms around them and 
whispered, “Now, Mother, Father, everybody knows that we 
are Christians. They’re watching us. Let’s show them that we 
are!” 

In that moment, the three of them kept their commitment. 

Every time we see a cross it should remind us that we made 
a commitment. Whether it was years ago or yesterday, for us it 
must never be a question of what is the human thing, but a 
question of the Christian thing to do. Not what is expedient, 
but what is right in the sight of God. Not what any man would 
do, but what a man would do who has made a vow to follow 
Christ. 


III 


Again, sometimes this cross in my pocket seems to say, “You 
have a stewardship!” 

After all, none of us are permanent fixtures on this earth; 
some of us may be leaving it this week. The talents and capaci- 
ties, even this life itself, are only a trust, given to our keeping 
for a while. We are stewards, not owners. “And every man 
must give an account to his stewardship.” 

Well, do you recall what that soldier said about the cross 
in his pocket? He said, “I_find I even use my money differently 
since I carry the cross in my pocket.” The sight of the cross, 
or even the thought of it, ought to remind us that we are 
stewards of all we possess and that, sooner or later, stewardship 
involves sacrifice. 

Have you ever considered what the way of the Cross meant to 
those first Christians? Somebody made a list like this: broken 
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friendships, financial failure, painful persecutions, physical 
danger, personal sacrifice. Today our tendency is to expect al- 
most the opposite things from our religion. Our concern is 
for the things which it can give to us, the benefits it can 
bring to us. We want it to make us happy and healthy and 
comfortable. 

Gerald Kennedy has told of visiting the Shrine of Lourdes, 
to which people from all over the world go seeking healing by 
faith. To care for these visitors, several motels have been 
built near the shrine. He told of seeing one such motel, with 
a great electric sign marking it, named “Gethsemane.” Under- 
neath the name, in electric lights, were the words, “With all 
modern comforts!” He called it a “sign of the times.” 

The tragedy is that this too often is the average attitude. 
We want the way of the Cross; but we want it with all modern 
comforts! No wonder we may lose the world for Christ in our 
generation. Yet, think how different the story might be if we 
remembered our stewardship and were willing to include a 
sacrifice. 

A few months ago the pastor of a church in a certain city 
pointed out to me a doctor and his wife, members of the congre- 
gation. He had been one of the most prominent physicians of 
that city and had served as chairman of the official board of 
the church. Now the doctor, his wife, and family were going 
to India as missionaries. They are out there in India some- 
where today. As the pastor told me this story, he said, 
“That doctor has been giving more to the budget of our church 
than his total salary will be as a missionary.” 

Stewardship does not mean that all of us must follow in the 
footsteps of this doctor. That would be impractical and im- 
possible. But it does mean that we must think of our life as 
a trust. We are not owners, only stewards. We should not 
expect to be followers of the Cross without ever knowing 
something of the meaning of sacrifice. 


IV 


Sometimes when I see or touch this cross in my pocket it 
says, “Your business is redemption.” 

This one word redemption is the story of what happened there 
at Calvary. God took an ugly, evil thing and made it the sign 
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of hope. He took the worst that sin and hate and prejudice could 
do, and reclaimed it to serve the purpose of His love. He re- 
deemed tragedy and transformed it into victory. God’s business 
is redemption. And that is our business, too, not as clergymen 
or special workers, but simply as Christians. 

We must seek the redemption of the experiences which come 
to us in life—the sorrows and troubles and fears and disasters. 
After all, we have the promise that “in all things God works for 
good with those who love Him.” He has promised his help if we 
will seek to redeem every experience. 

Not long ago a young woman faced a serious operation and 
was told that it would involve a long period of recuperation, at 
least six weeks. “I hate to be gone from my work so long,” she 
said. “But, on the other hand, I already have made my plans. 
I’m going to use all this time for some reading and study, 
especially of the Bible, that I’ve always wanted to do.” In 
simple terms, this is to redeem an experience. 

But further, our business also involves working for the 
redemption of persons. We may be the only chance God will 
have with someone. Our love and care may be the only way in 
which His love will ever reach and help him. This does not 
involve preaching a sermon or using so-called religious language 
or adopting a super-pious attitude. The redemptive process may 
be started in someone’s life by just a word or deed of kindness 
toward him on our part. 

One afternoon an old man came to the office of Garrett 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. He was poorly dressed, but 
neat. He explained that he was looking for a young man who 
was a student there. He could not give the young man’s name 
or an exact description, but he did tell the secretary why 
he wanted to find the student. On the previous Friday afternoon, 
the old man had been sitting in a public square in Chicago— 
a small park area which was used as a public forum by anybody 
who wanted to make a speech on any subject. It was a way of 
passing time for those who had nothing else to do. 

“As I was sitting there,” said the old man, “this young 
fellow sat down on the bench beside me and in a moment 
turned to me and said, ‘What’s your name? Mine is such and 
such. I’m a student out at Garrett.’ I’d like to find that young 
man because I came here to Chicago seven months ago. I’m 
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too old, they say, to hold a job any more so I get by on a little 
pension. I’ve spent a lot of it on drinking just to try to stand 
the loneliness. I want to find this young fellow, though, because 
in the seven long months I’ve been here, that was the first 
time anybody asked me my name.” 

What a little thing. And yet, evidently the process had been 
started in the old man’s life. God’s business is redemption, 
and that is our business, too—the redemption of experiences 
which come to us and the redemption of persons whose lives 
we may touch. 

The cross in my pocket! I like the feel of it there and 
I like the way that it reminds me of things I do not want to 
forget. Again and again, it seems to say, “You were bought 
with a price.” “You made a commitment.” “You have a steward- 
ship.” “Your business is redemption.” 


Prayer 
Eternal and all merciful God, if in our hearts just now we 
feel a call to some new resolve, some new dedication of our 
life, please -help us not to ignore it, but to answer it, for the 
sake of the Christ of the Cross. Amen. 


Have a Real Good Cry 


FEW YEARS ago a magazine article told the story of 

Ralston Crosby Young, Red Cap No. 42 in Grand Central 
Station, New York City. As a committed Christian he has 
had a trernendous influence on scores of persons. Often he has 
helped them carry their burdens as well as their bags. 

On one occasion, in answer to the paging of his number, he 
found a woman waiting for him. He recognized her as the 
daughter of a lady to whom he had spoken words of comfort and 
encouragement almost a year before. Now, through her tears, 
she told him of her mother’s death. “She asked me to find you 
and tell you that what you said to her that day made all the 
difference in the world to her,” she explained. 

Red Cap No. 42 took off his hat. “Don’t be bitter, Miss,” 
he said. “And don’t be ashamed to cry. Jesus wept. Why can’t 
we? And why don’t you say a prayer of thankfulness to God?” 

“Thankfulness! Why should I be thankful?” she asked. 

“Because your mother lived to an old age and you had her to 
love for a long time,” said_the Red Cap. “And besides, her pain 
is gone now. That’s good, Miss. Just cry real hard.” 

Ralston Young always felt that God guided him in what to 
say or do to help someone. And surely it was so in this case, 
for it is good sense, good therapy, and good Christianity to 
have a real good cry. In the mercy and wisdom of God, there 
are such things as tears. 
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One of my favorite verses is the shortest one in the Bible, 
John 11:35. For one thing, it served me well when, as a child, 
I was asked to quote a verse of scripture at Sunday school or 
prayer meeting. I could always remember this one; for it has 
only two words, “Jesus wept.” But it has remained a favorite 
through the years. To know that the Lord of Life Himself, the 
Saviour of the world, knew what it was to experience sorrow, to 
feel the tears on His cheek as He cried, has kept Him real and 
brought Him nearer. 

Paul also knew tears, nor was he ashamed of the fact. In 
his second letter to the Corinthians he confessed, “I wrote unto 
you with many tears” (II Corinthians 2:4). 

Grief belongs to life, and tears are the gift of God. No 
wonder that the Beatitudes—those rules which Jesus gave for 
the fulfillment of life—include the words, “Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they shall be comforted” (Mathew 5:4). If we 
expressed the rule in negative terms, we would say, “Tragic are 
those who repress their grief, bottle-up their tears, for they 
shall not be comforted.” It is neither courageous nor noble, 
but only foolish and dangerous, to seal up our emotions within 
us. Tears belong to life. 

Of course, they belong to more than just grief. Real tears 
are often present in a wedding ceremony, and not only in 
the eyes of the mothers. I have seen them in the eyes of the 
bride or the groom, an expression not of grief, but of deepest, 
tenderest joy. 

Often tears are the accompaniment of gratitude. Many a home- 
coming is blessed by them. Recently at an airport they were 
present in the eyes of every member of a family as they wel- 
comed a young man in uniform back from his tour of duty over- 
seas. 

Tears are one of the ways in which we express an emotion 
or feeling. It is natural, therefore, that they are almost always 
related to the suffering of sorrow. 

In a time of grief it is especially dangerous to try to repress 
our sorrow or lock it up inside of us. Sooner or later it must get 
out; and, if not in a channel which God has provided, then it 
may work its damage in unnatural ways upon the body, soul, or 
spirit. This is not to suggest that we should wear our heart on 
our sleeve or make a show of our tears, but every general or 
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mental hospital contains scores of patients whose illness is the 
end result of repressed grief. 

Someone has said that “Honest sorrow, openly expressed, is 
nature’s own bridge from disaster to a normal life.” Dr. Edgar 
Jackson, an authority in this field, suggests that grief is itself 
a healing process and that unnatural interference with this 
process may so complicate the emotions that the individual can 
never make a healthy or a normal response. 

This is why there are those who caution against the too 
frequent or easy use of the modern drugs and tranquilizers in 
the time of sorrow. They deaden the soul and spirit and may 
prevent a natural reaction to grief. It seems that, contrary to 
the popular belief, nobody has ever broken down, physically or 
mentally, as the result of the legitimate expression of grief. 
In other words, tears belong to life. They are God-given. 

A real good cry may mark the beginning of the healing of a 
broken heart. Jesus Himself wept beside the grave of Lazarus. 
“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” 

However, if we are successfully to handle that inevitable 


experience of grief when it comes, there are three principles to 
be followed. 


I 

First of all, Be Yourself. 

This may seem like a simple, even a needless, statement. 
But a lot of misery and unhappiness result from the effort to 
walk in somebody else’s shoes. I have heard that most baritones 
would like to be tenors. Have you ever heard one trying to 
sing the tenor part in an anthem or an oratorio? Maybe he got 
through it, but not without suffering, at least on the part of 
the listeners. 

Sometimes a boy spends all of his time wishing he were al- 
ready a man, and a man spends his time wishing he were a 
boy again. The result is that both of them may miss some of 
the best things of life. If either of them, however, goes beyond 
the wishing stage and tries to live the life of the other, there 
may be disastrous consequences. 

In talking with persons who felt they were making a failure 
of their Christian faith, I have often discovered that they were 
measuring their own religious experience against the feelings 
described by somebody else. They thought that for their own 
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experience to be genuine, they should feel exactly as that other 
person felt. 

God has an infinite number of variations for His creation 
so that no two of us are identical, outside or inside. We ought 
never to try to be somebody else, least of all in our emotional 
life. You may express your feelings with only a few scattered 
tears; I may require buckets of tears for the expression of 
mine. Therefore, I should not try to be you, and you should not 
try to be me. We'll both be better off if we will honestly be 
ourselves. 

This is not to suggest that we become the slaves of our 
emotions and live at their mercy. A few years ago, Wallace 
Hamilton published a book of sermons with a wonderful title: 
Ride the Wild Horses. Our emotional drives are like “wild 
horses” strong enough to run over us and destroy us but 
capable of being tamed. We must let them know who is the 
master, and bridle them so they can be guided and used in our 
service. It is a mark of maturity to be in control of these power- 
ful feelings within us. 

But mastery does not mean that we should repress our 
emotions. It does not mean that we should smother our feelings 
or express them after the pattern that we see in someone else. 
There is never any cause to be ashamed of tears and there is 
nothing noble in refusing to have a real good cry. The one 
important thing is to Be Yourself. 


II 


The second principle is Know Yourself. 

If we know enough about ourselves to understand some of 
the patterns which grief may take in our lives, then we may be 
saved from fears and panic. Many times, in the midst of deep 
sorrow, a person imagines that he is losing his grip on sanity or 
that there is a serious fault in his faith. Actually he is only 
following a rather normal human pattern of grief-expression. 

In the face of the complex variations of human personality, 
nobody can put down on a chart exactly the things which you 
or I may experience. However, as a result of the observations 
and experiences of physicians, psychologists, and ministers, it is 
possible to list some more of the more common expressions of 
grief in human lives. It will help us if we are aware beforehand 
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that any of these might be a perfectly normal reaction in our 
own lives. 

Sometimes there will be “unbearable pain” so great that it 
is indescribable and may seem to reside in any part of our 
physical body. Often it will re-create the pain suffered by a 
loved one. 

There may be the sense of an “awful emptiness” with the 
feeling that there is nothing left inside of us. If we try to think 
of tomorrow, or next week, or next year, there is only this 
emptiness. It seems to swallow up everything else. 

Sometimes a feeling of “deep hostility” will develop. It may be 
directed toward a doctor, a hospital, a friend, a family, or even 
toward God. When it develops in this latter fashion, the hostility 
is actually toward any person or thing related to religion: the 
Church, the Bible, or any clergyman. 

Or a person may be overwhelmed by a “terrible feeling of 
guilt.” He tends to blame himself for the tragedy and goes over 
and over all the events and days related to the illness or acci- 
dent searching for evidence of that failure on his part. 

The pattern of grief may involve a “resistance to all con- 
solation,” no matter from whom it is offered. 

Often there is a “complete loss of interest in life and living.” 
Any desire to go on with life is absent; indeed, it is closer to the 
opposite. 

Remember that all of these may be classed as relatively normal 
expressions of grief. This is simply the way that we are made. 
When we understand this—and write these reactions indelibly 
into our consciousness—the experience of them may not be so 
frightening for us; and the healing processes may even be 
speeded up. 

I will never forget the first time I encountered the feeling 
of “deep hostility” on the part of a person who was suffering 
the first anguish of a great sorrow. His lovely wife had died in 
childbirth; and, after only a few hours, the infant had followed 
her in death. When I went to stand by his side and offer the 
assurances of the Christian faith, he was violent in language and 
hostile in attitude toward me. He resented the Church and 
openly cursed God for what had happened. At the time, I was 
not only perplexed and dismayed, I was frightened. But with the 
passing years, I came to understand that such a reaction is not 
uncommon and that it may be a part of grief which needs to be 
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expressed, even in actual words, so that it will not be buried 
somewhere down within the person to fester and poison his soul. 
And I came to know that healing is possible, for “Earth has no 
sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 

In truth, the more we understand about ourselves and the 
possible patterns which the expressions of grief may take in 
our lives the better prepared we will be for such days when 
they come in our experience. Let us remind ourselves that 
tears belong to life and that the expression of grief is itself a 
part of the healing process. Dr. Phillips translates that Beatitude 
into these words: “How happy are those who know what sorrow 
means, for they will be given courage and comfort.” 


III 


Be Yourself, Know Yourself, and third, Prepare Yourself. 

To be sure, there are elements of preparation in the first 
two principles, but beyond all of this, we should prepare for 
the time of tears and heartbreak by fashioning a faith in God 
which will provide the assurance we need most of all. 

You see, when a person is standing in the midst of tears, 
feeling the emptiness and pain, suffering the anguish of it all, 
it is virtually impossible to talk with him in reasoned terms 
about faith. At such a time, the mind is incapable of grasping 
it, the heart incapable of believing it. This means that we 
should start now to find that faith which will give us something 
to fall back on, something to hold us steady. 

Think how this helped the widow of Peter Marshall who 
tells of her own struggle in the book entitled, To Live Again. 
She knew several of the reactions which we were describing a 
moment ago. But during their years together, she and Peter had 
grasped firmly the faith that God is great enough to use all 
things for some good purpose. In the midst of the emptiness and 
loneliness of her grief, this assurance kept coming to her with 
its healing promise. 

How could the untimely death of “A Man Called Peter” ever 
serve a good purpose? At first, she could not help asking this 
question, but gradually faith began to prove itself. Through the 
publication of his sermons, prayers, and life-story and through 
the motion picture based on his life, Peter Marshall was reach- 
ing literally millions of persons in many lands with the message 
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of. the gospel. This was a ministry far beyond any he could 
have ever known living on in his pulpit. 

The faith that somehow this could be so, that God is great 
enough to use all things for some good purpose, was one of the 
things which helped to hold Peter Marshall’s widow steady. 
This was a faith that was nurtured beforehand. Just such an 
assurance in our hearts might make all the difference in the 
world for us some day. 

Or suppose it is an assuarance concerning the life of those 
we love and lose for a while. A little child once asked a 
question concerning this. Her father had died suddenly; and 
it was only a few days after the funeral that she asked, “Can 
my father still hear me when I say my prayers at night? Will he 
know that I am praying?” I was able to answer from out of 
our Christian faith that her father would certainly know that 
she was praying. 

After all, to God there are no dead, but only living souls. 
And, if love is stronger than death, then surely we can include 
those loved ones over there in the circle of our prayer. As the 
poet has put it: 


How can I cease to pray for thee? Somewhere 

In God’s wide universe thou art today. 

Can He not reach thee with His tender care? 
Can He not hear me when for thee I pray? 
Somewhere thou livest and hast need of Him, 
Somewhere thy soul sees higher heights to climb, 
And somewhere, too, there may be valleys dim 
Which thou must pass to reach the heights sublime. 
Then all the more because thou canst not hear 
Poor human words of blessing, will I pray. 

O true, brave heart, God bless thee wheresoe’er 
In God’s wide universe thou art today.’ 


Think what it would mean to have such a faith against that 
time of tears and separation here on earth. Think how much 
better prepared we would be if we had this assurance that 
prayer is a bridge forever open from our hearts to their hearts 
through God the Father. 

Grief is a fact of life and tears are the gift of God. Therefore, 
it is a part of wisdom to Be Yourself, and Know Yourself, and 
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Prepare Yourself in order that you might claim the promise that 
“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” 


Prayer 
Father, guide us toward a faith in Thee which will help us 
to understand that tears belong to life as surely as do smiles and 
laughter, a faith which will hold us in the midst of stress or 
strain, suffering or sorrow. In Christ’s Name. Amen. 


Take Good Care of F riendship 


ACH YEAR, during the week leading up to Easter, the 

thoughts of the Christian world are turned toward the last 
week of Jesus’ life upon earth and the Cross that was made at 
Calvary. On Good Friday the words that He spoke from the 
Cross are especially remembered. 

Each of those seven last words seems to call forth a different 
scene, as if there were seven unfolding parts in this drama of 
agony and death, the passion of our Lord. 

When, for example, He cried, “Father, forgive them... ,” the 
scene is that of the soldiers and the curious crowd and all that 
company who had consented to the Crucifixion of this One who 
had done no harm. These words show that God’s love is so great 
that, even for these, there was a place of beginning again. 

When He said, “Today, thou shalt be with me in paradise,” we 
move in for a closer shot, as they say in the movies. We see only 
the three crosses against the sky. Upon one was the thief who 
ridiculed Him. The cross of rejection. Upon another was the thief 
who asked that Jesus remember him when He came into His 
kingdom. The cross of repentance. And there was the central 
cross from which Jesus spoke the promise, “Today, thou shalt 
be with me in paradise.” The Cross of redemption. 

But let us look at the scene suggested by the third word from 
the Cross, “Woman, behold thy son. Son, behold thy mother.” 

36 
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The scene included that central Cross, but to the side, separated 
from the crowd, is a little group who are quietly sharing His 
suffering. There was Mary, the mother, and Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. Probably standing with them 
was the disciple whom Jesus loved in a special way, John. 

It is not surprising that the mother of Jesus was there at the 
Crucifixion. Mothers have a way of being present when they are 
most needed, sometimes in person but always in spirit. And our 
dearest friends have a way of coming to us in the deep, dark 
hours. Love is usually stronger than fear or danger; so John, 
the beloved disciple, was present. 

Jesus was conscious of this little group, and the sight of them 
must have released a stream of treasured memories. The home 
at Nazareth, the boyhood days, the beginning of His ministry, 
the twelve He chose as His inner circle, the friends who would 
not desert Him. 

And perhaps He recalled having said but recently, “You are 
my friends. I call you not servants. I have called you friends.” 
With these wonderful words He had described the highest, 
holiest relationship of life. He knew its importance. He knew 
what they had meant to Him. And He knew what God intended 
this human relationship to be. 

So once again, with supreme physical effort, He spoke from the 
Cross. With His eyes on Mary, the Mother, He said: “Woman, 
behold thy son.” And then, as His eyes moved to John, “Behold 
thy Mother.” He would trust them to this bond of love. Let it 
be a hallowed relationship. Take Good Care of Friendship. 


I 


First of all, this scene should be for us in an unforgettable 
reminder of the way that those who love us and those we love do 
go with us. They are bound forever to all that we are and do. 

This is to say that, even if we desired it, we can never really 
walk alone. No matter which way we go, or where, we take with 
us those who care about us. They may not be physically present; 
but, be sure, they are by our side. 

This is what makes evil so tragic. Its consequences are never 
suffered alone. Its wages are never paid to just a single in- 
dividual. Those who are bound to us by friendship and love 
always suffer with us when we do wrong. 
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A short time ago the newspapers carried the story of an ex- 
ecution at the Huntsville prison in Texas. A young man twenty- 
eight years of age paid with his life for the crime of murder. 
The reporter described how he chose to walk that last mile alone 
and, after being strapped to the chair, suffered that last moment 
of agony alone. Alone? The article mentions his mother and a 
sister out in a Western state. Do you really think he suffered 
alone? What about that Mother’s heart? 

Drive down any city’s “skid row.” We may think of those 
persons there as the dregs of humanity. They are the pitiful 
end products of evil, victims of dope or alcohol. They appear to be 
lonely men or women. But you can be sure that somebody, 
somewhere, is suffering with every single one of them. 

None of us walk alone down any path of evil or glory, joy or 
pain. Always we take with us those whose lives are bound up 
with ours. Sometimes I wish that we could add another special 
day to our calendar. I would like to make it a national holiday. 
We have an “Independence Day” on the Fourth of July; but I 
think we need an “Interdependence Day” to remind us, year 
after year, that no man walks alone. Always they go with us— 
those who care about us, those who are bound to us by the ties 
of friendship. 


“Now there stood by the cross of Jesus” .. . those who loved 
Him. 


II 


This scene at the Cross should also remind us to take good 
care of friendship, because friendship takes good care of us. 
In a sense, Jesus was committing the beloved mother and the 
beloved disciple to the care of friendship. 

Actually, nothing in all the world is more valuable to us than 
this God-given capacity. Gold and silver, fame and success are 
as nothing if we have no friends, if there are none who care, 
and if we care for none. Friendship is the priceless gift. 

For think of only a few of the ways in which friendship helps 
take care of us. : 

A man suffered a shattering experience in which all of his 
world seemed to collapse. However, he didn’t give up the 
struggle and finally came out on top. Someone asked him how 
he had managed to make it through; and he answered simply, 
“I had a friend.” 
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Many of us could give a similar testimony in those same 
words: “We made it because we had a friend, a friend who 
shared the burden of our heart, a friend who saved us from 
desolate loneliness and despair, one who believed in us.” 

I have read of a soldier during World War II who stood in a 

foxhole on Guadalcanal for three days and three nights, cut off 
from his own troops, exposed to enemy fire, rations exhausted. 
Long afterward his minister asked, “What kept you going? How 
did you stand it?” The man answered, “I thought of my friends 
back home who were pulling for me to stand brave and strong, 
friends who wanted to be free.” 
_In the everyday battle of life, how often this happens to us. 
The odds are hopeless. We are about ready to quit or give in, 
but somehow we are able to keep on standing with “no sur- 
render” by the remembrance that somebody is counting on us 
to be brave. Friendship makes the difference. 

Then, think of the times when we are about to lose faith in 
ourselves, even faith in God. We are on the very edge of losing 
it all. I guess that most of us have been in such a place and 
know what it is to be saved literally by friendship. It is the ex- 
perience described in these words: 


When a man ain’t got a cent, 
An’ he’s feeling kind 0’ blue, 
An’ the clouds hang dark an’ heavy, 
An’ won’t let the sunshine through, 
It’s a great thing, oh my brother, 
For a feller just to lay 
His hand upon your shoulder 
In a friendly sort o’ way. 


It makes a man feel curious, 
It makes the tear drops start, 
An’ you sort o’ feel a flutter 
In the region of your heart. 
You can’t look up and meet his eyes, 
You don't know what to say, 
When his hand is on your shoulder 
In a friendly sort o’ way. 


Oh this world’s a curious compound, 
With its honey and its gall, 

With its cares and bitter crosses, 
But a good world, after all. 

And a good God must have made it... 
Least ways, that is what I say, 
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When a hand is on my shoulder, 
In a friendly sort 0’ way.’ 


Take good care of friendship, for it does take good care of 
us. Again and again, it is the difference between our giving up 
and going on, between our losing faith and keeping it. I am 
sure that all of this was in the mind of Jesus when He com- 
mitted Mary and John to the care of friendship and hallowed 
this human relationship in His word from the Cross. 


III 


Still another reason for us to take good care of friendship is 
this: As we care about somebody else, our own lives are made 
whole. Often, when we seek to heal another’s broken heart, 
healing comes to us. This is one element in the Christian way of 
meeting sorrow and handling it in our life. It is God’s plan 
revealed by Christ on the Cross. 

There at the foot of the Cross were two who loved Him deeply. 
Perhaps we can only begin to imagine the sorrow of Mary, the 
mother, or John, the beloved disciple. Do you understand what 
Jesus is saying? “Mary, here is a new responsibility for your 
love. Don’t waste that love in merely nurturing your sorrow. 
Use it. Help John as if he were your son.” And, likewise, he is 
saying to John, “Here is a new responsibility for your love. You 
must help Mary, as if she were your mother.” 

I saw this principle in action on the human level not long ago. 
A very young woman had her dreams come true when she and 
the young man whom she loved were married. He was a pilot in 
the air corps and a little over two months later he was killed in 
an accident. She was thrown from the heights of happiness to the 
depths of sorrow. 

Only a few days later, a friend of mine was killed in a com- 
mercial plane accident. Almost immediately his widow received 
a letter from this young woman. She wrote something to the 
effect that it was from a widow of a few days to one of a few 
hours, and the letter spoke of sympathy and faith. It was one 
of the most helpful messages possible. 

The double healing process of friendship was at work. This 
young woman was not wasting love, but using it in trying to 
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help and heal another. In the process she was herself being 
helped and healed. 
Grace Noll Crowell has written of this truth in this testimony: 


I have often known a heart to find quick comfort 
Through reaching out to help another’s woe. 

There is a healing in it... a forgetting 

Of one’s own self that starts an inner glow 

Of warmth and light where there had been but ashes, 
Sudden and gray, because of some deep grief... 
And suddenly a golden flame starts singing 

Because another’s heart has found relief, 


Surely this principle was in the mind of Jesus when from the 
Cross He said to Mary, “Woman, behold thy son”; and to John, 
“Son, behold thy mother.” 


IV 


There is a fourth reason for us to take good care of friendship, 
for it is always a channel for God. It can be far more than 
merely a human relationship. This, too, is clear in this scene 
from the Cross. See how, through his words, Christ is reaching 
for John through Mary, and reaching for Mary through John. 
Friendship and love are the channels through which God is al- 
ways reaching. 

Dr. Leslie Weatherhead of London has written many books, all 
of which have helped me. The Transforming Friendship, which 
was published a good many years ago, however, has always 
meant something special to me. In a chapter entitled, “The 
Friend Who Draws Near to Us in Our Friends,” Dr. Weather- 
head asks the question, “If God can speak to us through the 
tones of the wind, cannot He say much more to us in the words 
of love?” 

He recounts a scene out of his own experience. A white-haired, 
older woman is sitting in a room on a low chair in front of the 
fire. Her hand is resting on the shoulder of a younger woman. 
The latter is little more than a girl, married only three months, 
when death stalked in to take her husband from her in a sudden 
and short illness. It was the day after the funeral. Suddenly the 
younger woman turns to Dr. Weatherhead and cries, almost 
ferociously, “Where is God? I’ve prayed to Him. I’ve asked Him 
to come and be near me in my sorrow. Where is He? Up in the 
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sky somewhere? Why doesn’t He come near me and make 
me know that He is near? You’ve preached on the everlasting 
arms. Where are they now?” 

And after a few moments, when her tears were over a little, 
he moved closer to put his hand on the older woman’s arm, rest- 
ing on the girl’s shoulder, and said, “They are here. Even now. 
These are the arms of God.” 

It was true. God was reaching to comfort and strengthen and 
keep that younger woman through the heart and hands and 
presence of an older friend. 

Has God never come to you like this? Haven’t the hands of a 
friend ever been the hands of God for you? Their presence was 
His presence. It will be so again and again. Not only in times of 
sorrow; but, whenever and wherever there is a need which His 
love can answer, He will reach through the love of someone 
dear. 

Also, it will often be true that, when God would minister and 
help somebody, He will need your life or mine. He will reach 
through our friendship to help others. This is what happened 
there on the Cross in that scene revealed by the third word. 
Christ reached for John through Mary, and reached for Mary 
through John. The words hallowed this human relationship and 
seemed to say to us, “Take good care of friendship.” 


Prayer 
Father, help us to treasure the gifts of friendship and love 
with a new sense of wonder and value. And guide us so that we 
may never waste them, but that in all our days, we may take 
good care of friendship for thy purpose, revealed in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 


I Will See You Again 


I 


NE GOOD FRIDAY afternoon, I was listening to a program 

on my car radio. The announcer felt constrained to take 

some notice of what he referred to as “The Holy Season.” “Happy 
Holy Days to everybody,” he said cheerfully. 

And then he made a statement which is often heard today. 
Sometimes this statement is due to a misunderstanding of toler- 
ance; sometimes it is the result of sheer ignorance. “After all,” 
he said, “it doesn’t make much difference what a person believes 
or which faith he follows, just so long as he is sincere in his 
belief.” 

Now sincerity in belief is a virtue; and, yet, it is quite possible 
to be a sincere fool. I have known a lot of them! I have seen the 
tragedy which can be the result of sincere belief. There was a 
young man who sincerely believed that the water was deep 
enough to dive in; but his neck was broken, resulting in 
paralysis. There was a young.woman who sincerely believed 
that she could handle alcohol and drink it without danger; but 
one day I heard her pitiful confession as she said, “I never 
meant to be a drunken wench, but that’s what I’ve become.” 
There was the man who believed that he could play fast and 
loose with his marriage vows and still hold on to his home. I 
remember his words, too—“I was a fool, a fool.” What nonsense 
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to say that it does not make any difference what a person be- 
lieves so long as he is sincere in that belief. 

Sincerity alone is not enough. It makes a difference which 
faith a person follows. Take the Easter faith which is gathered 
into the words of Jesus’ promise, “I will see you again.” It makes 
all the difference in the world whether we consider these words 
the vain hope of fear-driven man or the sacred pledge of One 
who was himself the way, the truth, and the life. 

It makes a difference in our morale—the inner strength and 
stamina of our life. If a bullet or a germ or an accident can end 
forever all there is of life, then justice is an idle dream; and 
life itself ceases to have meaning. What is the use of striving 
for anything if everything ends in a graveyard? If death destroys 
the finest human relationships, then what is there to heal a 
broken heart or help us to bear the loneliness? But everything 
is different if we have the assurance that death does not have 
the final word. 

The faith we follow makes a difference, not only in our morale, 
but also in our morals. The Communists, in their faith, are ready 
to liquidate one person or a thousand to serve a political pur- 
pose. Other men, following their faith, fashion a land of freedom 
which is committed to the doctrine of the dignity of human life. 
The difference is more than political. It is also moral. 

Most of us are ashamed of the increasing crime rate in our 
land, especially among boys and girls who have respect for 
neither life nor property. I wonder if a causative factor could be 
the loss of a real conviction about immortality. Could it be that 
some delinquency results from fathers and mothers who live as 
if there had never been an Easter, as if the grave is the final 
destiny of life, as if Christ had never promised, “I will see 
you again”? 

The French philosopher, Ernest Renan, wrote words which 
deserve to be quoted in our generation. 


The day in which the belief in an afterlife shall vanish from the 
earth will witness a terrific moral and spiritual decadence. Some of 
us might do without it, provided only the others hold fast. But there 
is no lever capable of raising an entire people if once they have lost 
their faith in the immortality of the soul. 


This faith makes a difference in the morale and the morals of 
men. Thus we can be thankful that we remember the historical 
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event which shook the foundations of earthly kingdoms and an 
empty tomb put the seal of truth upon the promise: “Your sor- 
row shall be turned into joy ... I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice” (John 16; 20-22). 


II 


There are always some, however, who say, “This faith seems 
almost too good to be true. It’s not that I want to doubt. I want 
to believe, but I need a few substantial pegs upon which I can 
hang this faith.” 

Well, this is neither the place nor the time to argue the “case 
of the empty tomb,” and some of our questions seem stupid in 
the face of the generations of Christians who have lived by this 
faith. But since most of us are anxious for reassurance concern- 
ing our most cherished beliefs, let us put down a few pegs chosen 
from many which might be mentioned. 

First of all, there is God Himself. If the universe is more than 
a happen-chance, if above it all there is more than a human 
wish, in other words, if there is a God, then death can be dawn 
instead of darkness. 

Perhaps it troubles us that we cannot begin to understand 
even the possibility of survival beyond the grave because life 
appears to be so dependent upon the body. But we should re- 
mind ourselves also that neither can we understand the mystery 
of birth. We can trace it and describe it from the moment of 
conception, but to describe is not to explain the miracle. Further- 
more, who can explain the butterfly which comes from the 
silken cocoon spun by a worm? Who can solve the mystery of 
life even in a petunia seed? But worms do become butterflies, 
and seeds do become flowers, which suggests that we can only 
trust the mystery of life to God. This is the best answer to all 
of our questions: We can leave them to Him. 

A Sunday school teacher was telling her class the story of 
Abraham and his preparation for the sacrifice of Isaac, his son. 
She made the story so dramatic that at one point a little girl 
cried, “Oh, please don’t go on. It’s too terrible.” 

At which one of the other children said, “Oh, Mary, don’t be 
silly. This is one of God’s stories and they always come out all 
right.” A naive and childish expression of it; and, yet, here is 
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the basic assurance that we can trust it all to God. In Him the 
darkness can become the dawn. 

A second peg is the fact that some things in our own experi- 
ence do possess the quality of eternity. Even the material things 
of the world about us come under a law that “nothing shall be 
lost.”” Science terms it the indestructibility of matter. A book, a 
flower, a table may be reduced to ashes and gases, but this is 
only a change in form. All of the energies which made up the 
object are still in the universe. 

If this created universe keeps forever that which makes up a 
book or a flower or table, surely God will sustain forever that 
which is most precious of all—human personality. I think it was 
Santayana who described God in terms of “a tender concern that 
nothing shall be lost.” 

There are other areas of our experience in which we meet 
this eternal quality. In the realm of mathematics, two plus two 
will always equal four—forever, and forever, and forever. If I 
were smarter or had a better memory, I could recall algebraic 
equations and laws of trigonometry which will never change or 
decay. It is inconceivable that we live in a universe which is 
crammed with laws and principles and energies that possess an 
eternal quality, but that persons are allowed to perish. 

A third peg involves the demand for justice. Haven’t you ever 
used the phrase, “If there isn’t a hell, there ought to be!” Maybe 
you had suffered as the result of an unkind deed on the part of 
somebody, or you had read of an incredible crime against 
humanity, or something recalled for you the horrors of the 
Nazi concentration camps with their fiery ovens for the baking 
of Jews. In view of such things, haven’t you ever found your- 
self making the judgment that if there is no hell, there ought to 
be? The sense of justice demands it. 

That same sense of justice demands the opposite phrase, “If 
there isn’t a heaven, there ought to be!” We can recognize great 
and noble qualities in persons—such as the sacrifice a mother 
or a father made for us, or the giving of life for the sake of 
freedom, or someone giving up his life that another might live 
on. In the face of such qualities don’t we find ourselves saying, 
“If there isn’t a heaven, there ought to be!” We are really say- 
ing that, if there is a God and if justice is a part of his nature, 
then such human qualities deserve more than death. And this 
is what William James was saying when he wrote, “The best 
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argument I know for immortal life is the existence of a person 
who deserves it.” 

The fourth peg is Jesus Christ himself. He is God’s great 
revelation, not the great exception. As one put it, “He took on 
the mortality of man in order to fit man for immortality.” He 
doesn’t answer our questions in so many words; rather, He is 
Himself the answer. He brought life and immortality to light. 

Here are four pegs, chosen from an abundance of evidence, 
upon which we can hang our faith in the Easter promise. We 
might call them four steps which lead to the words, “I will see 
you again.” And we can keep them in our heart against that 
day when we need them most. 


III 


There may still be a natural longing on our part, though, for 
some more definite understanding of the nature of immortal 
life, for something more definitive than the promise of con- 
tinued existence. We can find what we crave in these same 
words, “I will see you again.” In this promise is a specific revela- 
tion of all that matters most to us about that life. 

These words say something about its quality. Jesus gave no 
picture of heaven such as man creates through imagination by 
his projection of earthly things. But do not overlook the 
significance of the personal pronouns, “I will see you again.” 
This suggests that eternal life is not mere absorption back into 
some prime spirit. Frankly, I do not want to become a glob 
of spirit, and I do not want to think of my loved ones as 
ghost-like characters, good or bad. But Jesus speaks in terms 
of the survival of individual personality, “I will see you again.” 
This is what counts; and, so long as it is true, then the trappings 
of heaven, the fashion and form of it, do not matter. 

A few years ago I read the book, Good Morning, Miss Dove, 
the story of a wonderful school teacher. It was made into a 
movie, but the picture omitted some of the book, including a 
chapter where Miss Dove is in the hospital. She gets the truth 
about her illness from the doctor; she is to undergo an opera- 
tion which has a question mark after it. The doctor warns her 
that, because of the nature of the surgery, the anaesthetic will 
be heavy and that it may be the next day before she really 
awakens. 
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“Where?” asked Miss Dove, “where will I awaken?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Dove,” the doctor answered. 

After a silence she spoke again, “Here or there is immaterial. 
I’ve long been curious about heaven.” 

Later, however, she reflected that this was not quite true 
because she took a rather cool view of heaven. It was not that 
she questioned its existence. Surely it was an estimable country; 
but, from hearsay, it did not appeal to her much. There were 
too many sheep there (silly creatures!); and golden streets 
were ostentatious. Rivers that flowed with milk and honey 
would attract flies. And faces “shining in the sun” would be 
hard on the eyes. And worst of all, the place held no room for 
improvement. Its institutions and inhabitants were perfect. 
How dull it would be there for a teacher! 

Nevertheless, heaven was her eventual home. She would go 
there with what grace she could muster, accept its perpetual 
idleness. Only, she whispered to herself, “not tomorrow, 
please.” 

The point is that Jesus did not picture the trappings of 
heaven. This has been done largely by the inventive imagina- 
tion of man resulting in pictures which may leave some of us 
cool to the whole idea. However, Jesus left no doubt concern- 
ing the essential matter. Individual personality will go on: “I 
will see you again.” And this is the fulfillment we crave. 

Do not forget that, after the resurrection and the empty tomb, 
those who loved Him did recognize Him, even “Doubting 
Thomas.” 

His words also promise something about the relationships of 
life. Personality will survive, and also fellowship. In a deeper, 
finer, more wonderful way, the relationships of life can go on. 
The promise, “I will see you again,’ implies more than mere 
recognition; it implies fellowship. 

God made us for this in the first place, and life would be 
nothing without it, either here or there. But our anxious hearts 
can be at ease for we have His words. The relationships of life 
can go on. They may be changed in form, but not in depth; 
they need never end. 

In Grace Nies Fletcher’s story of her father, Lee, and his 
ministry in New England more than a generation ago (In My 
Father’s House), she tells of an afternoon when Lee answered 
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the parsonage doorbell to find Molly Stark saying to him, 
“Lee, I’ve got to talk with you. I’m going to die.” 

“We all are, Molly,” he replied. “Come in and sit down and 
relax.” So Lee talked with her calmly as she collected herself. 
The doctor had just told her she had about four months left, if 
she were lucky. 

After a while, she said, “Lee, you’re wonderful. But you see, 
I don’t mind so much about myself. It’s Jimmy. I can’t leave 
Jimmy.” He was her ten-year-old son who sang in the junior 
choir. 

“He’s so young,” she continued. “His father’s a good man, 
but has never quite grown up. I’m worried.” 

Lee didn’t answer immediately. His thoughts returned to 
his own little son, Bildad, who had died as an infant about five 
years previously. 

Finally he said, “I’ll make a bargain with you, Molly. Ill 
look after your Jimmy if you'll ride herd on my Bildad. He 
must be about five by now... the right age for kindergarten 
down here. So when you see him, tell him his Pop said that you 
were to look after him. And when he goes to school, if he gets 
any D’s on his report card, you can give him what for!” 

Molly was laughing and crying at the same time. “Lee, it’s a 
bargain. You make it all seem so—so everyday. Funny, every- 
one has to die, but you never expect it to happen to you.” 

Then Lee’s voice was soft as he said, “What people forget, 
Molly, is that we’re living in eternity right now. The Lord 
holds the past, the present, and the future—and all families, 
wherever they are—together, safe in His hands. When you 
believe that, you can go on.” 

And when the time came a few weeks later, Lee told Jimmy 
about the bargain. “Your mother’s gonna take care of my 
Bildad, and I’m gonna take care of you.” 

It is the personal relationships that matter. Love and fellow- 
ship make this life worthwhile—and heaven, too. And though 
the words and resurrection of Christ say ever so much more 
than this, they are God’s pledge of ultimate victory, His promise 
that truth and goodness cannot be permanently sealed in any 
tomb, and His assurance that there are qualities and ideals 
which death cannot touch—most of all we treasure the personal 
nature of Jesus’ words. 

“I will see you again.” Here is the pledge of the survival of 
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individual personality and the continuance of the dearest rela- 
tionships of life in some richer, deeper sense. And because of 
this we can use the same words concerning those whom we 
love and lose awhile: “I will see you again.” 


Prayer 
Father, we thank thee for the light of this faith—the light 
which no darkness can put out. Help us to proclaim this good 
news to all men everywhere knowing that it transforms life 
here and now. In Christ’s name, we pray. Amen. 


How to Handle Your Load 


VERY FEW WEEKS somebody publishes a new analysis of 

television programs. It usually leads to a discouraging con- 
clusion concerning the intellectual age of either the audience 
or the producers. The dilemma seems to be this: The audience 
says, “We’ve got to look at what they give us”; and the pro- 
ducers say, “We’ve got to give them what they'll look at!” The 
cycle would appear to be hopeless, yet recently some fine new 
programs have been introduced. 

An equally interesting analysis could be made of the com- 
mercials on television and radio from the standpoint of the 
products and services offered to the public. I have never seen 
a chart; but my impression is that, high up on the list, would 
be the category of medicine and treatments for nervous tension 
and headaches, along with other physical manifestations of 
strain, worry, and anxiety. 

In other words, judging from what television and radio com- 
mercials offer, as well as newspaper and magazine advertising, 
there must be an abundance of customers for these particular 
medicines. Evidently a large percentage of the people in the 
United States have need of some kind of help in handling the 
anxieties and tensions which result from the pressure or the 
“load” of life. 

A clinic in New Orleans has made a study of the common 
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headache. After the findings were presented to a medical so- 
ciety, they were summarized in the newspapers. It was dis- 
covered that 65 per cent of the people regularly have headaches, 
more or less severe. (No wonder so many different kinds of 
headache remedies are advertised.) The study also revealed 
that single persons have more headaches than married people, 
but that widows and widowers have least of all. Most prone to 
headaches are the supermeticulous persons who have never 
learned to live in easy harmony with God and man. Another 
large category is made up of those who lead hurried, hectic 
lives of desperation. The burdens of life simply get them down. 

Frankly, it is not the physical load we carry that breaks us 
and leaves us fatigued; it is the inner load of conflicts and fears 
and anxieties. It is not the work of life but the worry of life 
which steals away our strength and finally may prove too much 
for us. To put it another way, persons seldom work themselves 
into a nervous breakdown; they worry themselves into it! It is 
the inner load, not the outer one, which we must know better 
how to handle. 

Unfortunately, too many of us try some foolish and futile 
ways of handling the problem. Some people seem to have the 
idea that they can “whine it away.” But nothing was ever 
solved or cured by whining and complaining. The result is 
usually the opposite. Some people imagine they can run away 
from that inner burden, thinking that a change of location is 
all they need. They might as well try to get rid of their shadow 
by a change in scenery. Some people try to make their escape 
by the tragic way of alcohol or narcotics only to complicate and 
compound the trouble. Still others keep hoping for some 
magical medicine or mechanical gadget that will provide the 
help they need. Whatever relief they find in these directions, 
however, is usually only temporary. 

But there must be some way in which men can handle the 
load of life. There must be a way; or else one of two things is 
true: Either life itself is a huge cruelty joke; or God, the 
Creator, is a poor architect and engineer. 

If man is in a world which can be too much for God, He then 
failed to correctly calculate the stress and strain which would 
be placed upon His creatures. For all of His power, He is not 
much of an engineer; and, from our standpoint, there is not 
much hope. 
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I have been caught in several storms while flying and will 
admit that I am never quite at ease when the plane is being 
tossed about in the turbulent sky. But the one thought which 
offers at least some comfort and assurance in the storm is that 
the engineers who designed the plane and guided its construc- 
tion knew that such storms would be encountered. They took 
them into account and built into the plane the strength to 
withstand the wild winds and turbulence. 

Surely God has done the same in His creation. And surely 
He is equally competent as an engineer. The architect of the 
universe must have known all about the turbulent pressures, 
the inner burdens, which men might have to bear and planned 
us equal to the task—provided we would live in a certain way. 
Nor did He keep the way secret. The trouble is that so many 
of us do not seek that way or else refuse it. 

With the help of three quotations from the New Testament, 
let us try to define God’s way in terms of three principles 
which will help any one of us to handle the load of our life. 
They make good sense, good psychology, and good religion. 


I 


The first principle is this: Get rid of some of it! 

This is not to suggest that we should try to run out on, or 
escape from, any responsibility that is rightfully ours to bear. 
But so much of the load that many of us carry is unnecessary; 
for it is composed of anxious worries and concern over yester- 
day or tomorrow. 

We may need to get rid of some of the past. After all, it is 
now beyond our power to do anything about yesterday’s 
failures or wrong decisions. We may learn from them, but there 
is no way to change them. How foolish then to waste the 
strength we need for today in worry about yesterday. It is 
better to commit the past to God, trusting in His understanding 
and His mercy. 

Sometimes it is the sense of guilt which bears so heavily upon 
us. We may try to bear it in secret; but, even if we are able to 
hide it, we cannot hold back the consequences of unforgiven 
guilt. Some psychiatrists say that back of most mental illness is 
this burden of guilt. God never intended that we should bear 


it. We need to get rid of it! 
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I do not recall where first I read the suggestion that God 
might be pictured in terms of a divine garbage collector. I 
remember that, at first, it seemed a sacrilege to think in such 
terms; but, the more I thought about it, the more the picture 
came to mean. For suppose we tried to keep our garbage in our 
homes, hiding the scraps and litter away in various parts of 
the house, day after day, week after week. Think what vermin 
and disease would poison the entire household, even though the 
garbage was hidden from the eyes of others. The only answer 
in a city is for us to arrange for someone to collect it and take 
it away. 

The same principle holds in life. If we let the garbage of guilt 
keep piling up inside of us, trying to hide it away in some dark 
corner of our consciousness, sooner or later it will work its harm. 
But God in His forgiveness will take away that garbage and 
remove this burden of the past which otherwise may break us 
down. 

On the other hand, it may be that we need to get rid of 
some of the future. If there were some way to measure the 
total of human energy that is wasted every day in worry about 
what tomorrow may bring, it would be more than amazing. It 
would probably be unbelievable. Most of us have our hands 
full with today’s task, and we might be equal to its demands if 
we did not also try to bear the burden of the future. 

In one of his books, Howard Thurmond, a great Negro min- 
ister now teaching at Boston University, revealed one secret 
of how he has handled the unusually heavy burdens of his 
life. It came from a sentence his mother gave him in childhood. 
Haley’s Comet was paying its infrequent visit to the skies above 
the earth; and, as a little boy, he heard many stories concern- 
ing it. Therefore, he begged his mother for permission to stay 
up late enough to watch the display in the heavens; but she 
refused and sent him to bed at the regular time. However, dur- 
ing the night, she changed her mind and awakened him, saying, 
“Come on out in the yard, Howard, and see it.” 

When he got outside and looked up into the heavens, he saw 
a frightening, fearful sight. To his childish eyes the stars 
seemed to be falling. He sought the shelter of his mother’s arms 
and cried, “Mother, what would happen to us if it were to fall 
and hit us!” 


She drew her son close and calmly whispered, “Nothing 
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eae aenepb es Howard. If it were to fall, God would take care 
of us. 

He understood that his mother was not saying that they 
would be given magical protection. She was saying that no mat- 
ter what happened, God would take care of them. All through 
the years of youth and on into adulthood, he remembered 
those words and often said them over to himself in the face of 
some fear concerning the future. 

It may be that the first step in handling the load of our 
life involves getting rid of some of it. In this connection we 
should remember a phrase out of a verse in the little second 
epistle of Peter, which reads, “Casting all your care upon him, 
for he careth for you” (I Peter 5:7). Some of the past and some 
of the future we can commit to the hands of God. 


II 


The second principle is this: Break it up! The heaviest 
burden can always be handled if we can break it up into parts! 

Did you ever try to move a bookcase? It is the prerogative 
of a housewife to decide, ever so often, that the furniture must 
be rearranged and shifted about the room or the house. Most 
husbands, therefore, know what it is to be greeted, on arriving 
home, with the announcement that the bookcase must change 
places with the desk. It involves moving both pieces from one 
end of the room to the other. Therefore, most of us have 
learned that it is possible to move a bookcase without perma- 
nent back injury if you simply take the books out of it and 
move them to the new location a few at a time. Break up the 
load, and you can handle it. 

Or think of your doctor. Suppose you have an appointment 
with him tomorrow afternoon at three o’clock. You sit in his 
outer office along with ten other persons. The nurse comes to 
the door and says, “You may come in now.” As you get up, you 
notice that all ten of the others get up and follow you into the . 
doctor’s presence. He asks you to be seated and then looking 
around the circle, he says, “Now tell me, what’s your trouble?” 
So all of you start talking at once, describing your symptoms. 
What would happen? Why, you would soon have to call a 
doctor for your doctor. He can give to each of you his personal 
care and attention one at a time, not all together. 
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And the same thing holds concerning the cares and concerns 
of your life. We can handle almost any burden if we break it 
up. We can manage a minute. We can handle an hour. We can 
stand it a day. This is God’s plan. We are to live one day ata 
time. He broke the year to hours and days. The words of George 
Klingle are often quoted, for they state it clearly: 


Should all the weight of life 

Be laid across our shoulders, and the future rife 

With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go: 

Our feet would stop: and so 

He lays a little on us every day. 

And never, I believe, on all the way 

Will burdens bear so deep 

Or pathways lie so steep 

But we can go, if by God’s power, 

We only bear the burden by the hour.* 


Somebody made a beautiful prayer in just these four words, 
“Thank God for sunsets.” It is a prayer of gratitude for the fact 
that we can break up the burden of life, whatever it is, and 
handle it one day at a time. The verse we need to remember in 
this regard is from the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew: “Do 
not be anxious about tomorrow, for tomorrow will be anxious 
for itself. Let the day’s own trouble be sufficient for the day” 
(Matthew 6:34). 


III 


We can handle the load of life if we get rid of some of it; 
break it up, and, here is the third principle: Share it! 

One of the worst mistakes that we ever make is to let false 
pride persuade us that there is something courageous or noble 
in bearing our burdens alone, in hiding them away inside of 
us. God never intended that we should go it alone: that is why 
He made us for fellowship and friendship. Everybody needs 
somebody to talk with, somebody with whom he can share the 
secret worries and anxious feelings which burden the heart. 

This is not to suggest that we should go around revealing 


*George Kingle, Quotable Poems (New York: Willett Clark and 
Co.), Vol. I, p. 71. 
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our heart and talking with just anybody and everybody who 
will listen. Rather, we should choose some wise and trust- 
worthy friend, a counsellor, or our pastor or doctor. Talk it over 
with this one and talk it out! There is no principle more es- 
sential to handling the load of life than this: Share it! Keep 
open the road of communication. 

Some idea of the importance of being able to “talk it over” 
was indicated recently when an authority on family life and 
marriage said that this breakdown of communication is one of 
the biggest causes of marriage failure. Husbands and wives 
simply lose the ability to talk with each other, closing the road 
of hope. 

This ability to “talk it over” is important. A minister went to 
a home where sorrow had come because of a suicide. Every 
member of the family was puzzled; there was seemingly no reason 
for it. As he sat beside the perplexed and heart-broken wife, 
she kept saying over and over, “If only he had talked with me 
about whatever it was, I am sure there would have been some 
way to handle it, some answer. If only he had talked it over 
with me.” And the tragedy is that she was right. Whatever it 
was, it probably could have been handled if only he had not 
tried to bear it alone. 

We need to share the inner burden of our life, not only 
with some trustworthy persons, but also with God. This is 
one of the great things about praying. “What a privilege to 
carry, everything to Him in prayer.” I have known persons who 
tried to withhold from God the truth as if they could hide from 
Him the real trouble in their life. 

Prayer is God’s great gift to every man. No person needs 
to go it alone; there is always One with whom we can share it, 
whatever it is. 

I remember a person who was facing a crisis in her life. At 
first she thought that it was simply more than she could stand. 
But one morning she said, “I talked it over with God last night, 
and we can face it!” By “we” she meant God and herself. 

In the fourth chapter of Hebrews is the verse we should 
remember in regard to this principle: “Let us then with con- 
fidence draw near to the throne of grace, that we may receive 
mercy and find grace to help in time of need” (Hebrews 4:16). 

Share it—for God did not intend us to bear it alone. 

We can handle the load of life, those inner burdens which 
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bear so heavily upon us, if we will follow the principles re- 
vealed in these three verses of scripture and which we have put 
into this formula: Get rid of some of it! Break it up! Share it! 


What For? 


URING THE DECADE of the Fifties, America is sup- 

posed to have experienced a religious revival. Some per- 
sons insist that it might be more correctly described as a revival 
of interest in religion. Regardless of definition, the period did 
mark an amazing and unparalleled growth in church attend- 
ance, church membership, and church building. Much of this is 
holding over into the Sixties; and, yet, it seems to me that the 
prevailing mood in America concerning the Church is more 
and more a question—“What for?” 

There is nothing new about the question itself. Most of us 
begin using it soon after the cradle and continue using it all 
the way to the grave. It is a special favorite of little children 
and becomes their normal response to almost anything a parent 
suggests to them. “Brush your teeth!” “What for?” “Eat your 
breakfast!” “What for?” “Put on your raincoat!” “What for?” 
“Come straight home from school!” “What for?” And when 
they are a little older, “Be in by 11 tonight!” “What for?” 

The question even relates itself to religion and the Church 
fairly early in life. “Put on your suit, for we are going to church 
this morning!” “What for?” And later, when a parent ventures 
to express in a letter the hope that even though they are away 
from home at college, they will still go to church, the response 
is the same. “What for?” 
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Sometimes the question takes on deeper implications. “Be part 
of the Church, a member of it?” “What for? It’s not that I 
don’t believe in God; I do! And it’s not that I don’t hold the 
Christian faith; I believe it’s the only hope of the world. But, 
why the Church?” 

The question may be put in different ways, and the attitude 
may be expressed in various forms. But you meet this mood 
concerning the Church everywhere today, even within its 
formal membership. It demands serious consideration. An an- 
swer should be attempted in something more than traditional 
words and clichés. 

This does not mean that we should disregard the wisdom of 
the ages in reference to the Church, or the affirmations of the 
creeds or statements of scripture concerning it. One of the 
qualities of truth is its timelessness. On this basis, then, let us 
go back to a letter which Paul wrote to Timothy in which he 
was describing the organization of the Church and the work 
of its officers and leaders. Paul found himself going into such 
detail that he explained, “I am writing these instructions to you 
so that, if 1am delayed (in coming to you), you may know how 
one ought to behave in the household of God, which is the church 
of the living God, the pillar and bulwark of the truth” (I 
Timothy 3:14). 

He uses three phrases here which may suggest a part of the 
answer to the questioning mood of our day, “The household of 
God,” “the pillar and bulwark of the truth,” and “the Church of 
the living God.” Let me try to translate these phrases into per- 
sonal expressions. 


I 


First of all, I want to claim my place in the family. I want 
to show to whom I belong, and which side I am on. As Paul 
said, “The church is the household of God.” 

Most of us know how much it means to have a place in a 
family. A sixteen-year-old boy talked with me not long ago. 
His father was in the penitentiary, his mother had disappeared, 
and he was living in an institution. “Do you think you could 
find me a family?” he asked. “When I graduate from high 
school, I’d like to have somebody there who cares. And when 
I apply for a job, I’d like to be able to write down somebody 
like a mother and father to me. Someday maybe I'll get 
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married, and I’d like to have some parents who would be 
present. Do you think you can find me a family to become a 
part of?” 

It does mean something to really belong to someone. There- 
fore, I want to claim my place in the Church, which is the 
family of God. 

However, some persons would point out immediately that 
there are lots of folks within the Church who do not live as if 
they were really a member of the family. They claim the name, 
but they have none of the spirit. We usually call them hypo- 
crites, for they profess more than they believe. I wish that 
being a member of a church or sitting in its services automati- 
cally made a person a Christian. But obviously it does not, and 
there are persons in every congregation who profess more than 
they believe. 

However, this does not give anyone the right to be a hypo- 
crite outside the Church. If there are some within the Church 
who profess more than they believe, there are scores on the out- 
side who believe more than they profess. One of the disturbing 
things about our day is that there are so many good persons on 
the outside of the Church. They do believe in God and goodness, 
they are on the side of Christ in the issues of life; but, for some 
strange reason, they choose to be hypocrites on the outside. 
They deny their family ties and refuse to take their place in 
the household. Thus they weaken and harm the cause in which 
they really believe. 

An earlier generation talked of winning the world for Christ 
in their day. We could lose it in ours! Christianity alone among 
the great religions is losing ground in the percentage of world 
population. Buddhism and Mohammedanism, with new mis- 
sionary and evangelical zeal, are gaining. So is atheism, thanks 
to the spread of Communism. 

Some of the responsibility must be charged to the hypocrites 
within the household whose influence is joined with other self- 
centered, mild-mannered members whose chief interest is what 
they can get, not what they can give or how they can serve. 
For them the Church is a sort of poor man’s country club or 
social society. They have no acquaintance with sacrifice and 
no sense of urgency. 

A young woman who had been a missionary to India for ten 
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years returned home on furlough. She visited a good many 
churches across America, but she confessed that she was almost 
sorry that she had returned. As she put it, “What’s wrong with 
the Christians here in America? Don’t they know what is 
happening in the world, or do they know and simply don’t care?” 

As I listened, I became ashamed of what we are. Some of the 
responsibility must be borne by the self-centered members 
within the Church, and those who profess more than they be- 
lieve. 

Frankly, however, some of the responsibility must also be 
borne by those persons who honestly believe in the Christian 
way and would never think of openly fighting it, but who re- 
fuse to take their place within the family circle. On one oc- 
casion Jesus said, “He that is not with me is against me 
(Matthew 12:30). 

Belong to the Church and be a part of it? What for? Be- 
cause I want to claim my place within the family and show to 
which side I belong. I would not want to be guilty of hypocrisy 
within the Church, but neither would I want to be guilty of it 


on the outside. I want to take my place in the household of 
God. 


II 


In the second place, I want something sure to stand on. 
Paul referred to the Church as “the pillar and bulwark of the 
truth.” Its fellowship has maintained a tradition and stands on 
a body of experience which has been tested and proved through 
1,900 years of living. The Church proclaims the basic truth 
about life and God as revealed in Jesus Christ and, with the 
confirmation of the congregation, says, “You can count on this!” 
This is what I want—something sure to stand on. 

Out in the Davis Mountains of far southwest Texas, the 
“grandaddy” of the Cowboy Camp Meetings convenes for a 
week each August. There are always more than 2,000 campers, 
and up to 5,000 persons are present for some of the services. 
It is not a church, and yet it could not exist without the 
Church. It is composed of church people. The four preachers 
are from four different denominations. 

This Cowboy Camp Meeting was founded 72 years ago, 
and last August there were four persons at the meeting who 
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were present at that very first service in 1889. There were 
scores of persons (forty or fifty years of age) present who 
have never missed a meeting in their lives. Their parents took 
them as tiny babies and, later, as children and young people. 
Finally, as adults, they continue to attend every year. 

Why does this camp meeting have such a place in their lives? 
To be sure, there is a social element involved. It is a chance 
to see friends and families at least once each year. But some- 
thing more is needed to explain their loyalty. I think that this 
“something more” is the experience of finding something sure 
to stand on. 

The late Dr. D. M. Baille of Scotland told of attending a 
great religious conference in which everyone who was present 
felt tremendously lifted. At its conclusion, a friend said to 
him, “What a good thing it is to have a memory like this to 
lean back on in days to come whenever we are tired and 
discouraged.” 

It is an experience which any one of us can find in the 
Church and its services—“the pillar and bulwark of the 
truth.” 

In view of this, some parents have a very strange attitude 
toward religious truth and experience with regard to their 
children. Again and again we find them saying, “I’m not going 
to prejudice my child in these matters. I want him to discover 
them for himself, make up his own mind, and form his own de- 
cisions regarding religion.” 

I can never help thinking what it would be like if they were 
consistent with their children and held the same position 
in things other than religion. Johnny would have to get along 
with candlelight in his room at night until he discovered 
electricity for himself. How long it would be before he could 
enjoy a radio or a telephone? If they were absolutely consistent, 
I presume they would not allow him to attend school. To be 
sure, a part of education involves teaching a child to think 
and reason for himself; but it also involves passing on to him a 
body of knowledge and experience, as in mathematics or his- 
tory or physics or chemistry. 

How ridiculous this would be! Yet, it is the attitude which 
some fathers and mothers have with their children concerning 
that body of experience and truth contained in the tradition and 


life of the Church. 
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What makes it such a tragic situation is that, ultimately, 
the most important questions of life are religious. “Is anyone 
there?” “If so, does He care?” “Do right and wrong make any 
difference?” “Do morals matter?” “Does life have any enduring 
meaning or purpose?” “Were we born for something?” “Is there 
an eternal tense?” Sooner or later these are the questions 
which are the most important. 

We need something sure to stand on like that which is 
found in the Church, tested and proved through the centuries 
—‘“the pillar and bulwark of the truth.” 


III 


Finally, I want to be a part of the Church because I am not 
big enough by myself. I am not equal to the demands of today. 
My solitary soul is not sufficient. I need the Church. The 
Church is not a monument to the memory of God; its services 
are not memorial rites in His name. Rather, in Paul’s phrase, 
it is “The Church of the living God,’ whose company we may 
know and whose companionship we may claim. 

Recently I looked over the plans for a school which is to be 
built underground in a New Mexico city. Regular classes will 
be conducted there, but the school will also serve as a shelter 
for its pupils in case of an atomic bomb. Everything necessary 
for their survival in that underground shelter has been in- 
cluded in the plans—food, medicines, electrical system, water, 
air—everything. The plan even includes a small morgue should 
there be deaths among the faculty or children during that 
period of entombment. The plans have been approved and 
construction will begin soon. 

This is a frightening fact of our day. We must somehow live 
with all of the fearful possibilities that it suggests. Frankly, 
I am not big enough by myself: I need the help of a living God. 

Perhaps the discovery of this living God within. the fellow- 
ship and worship of the Church might itself be frightening for 
some persons if they have never really thought of Him as alive. 
I heard of a little boy who could not go to sleep because it was 
too dark and lonely in his bedroom. His mother reassured him 
by telling him that he need not be afraid for God was there in 
his room even though it was dark. With this reassurance, he 
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gathered his courage and walked down the hall to his room. 
The mother followed just out of sight. As he entered his room, 
she stood by the door and heard him take a deep breath and 
say, “God, if you’re there, don’t move an inch or you'll scare 
me to death!” 

Some people might be startled and surprised by the expe- 
rience of a living God, but there is no comfort or courage 
comparable to His companionship. There is no better place 
to discover that companionship than within the fellowship and 
worship of the Church. 

A few years ago, James Ellison wrote the story of his life 
into the pages of a book which he called, Report to the Creator. 
He was fourteen when he attended his first adult service in 
church. It was toward the close of the service that something 
happened. As he explains it, God’s Holy Spirit descended and 
was vividly present with him for many minutes. He was un- 
speakable happy. 

When the service closed, he was impatient to get outside and 
discuss his experience with other members of the congregation. 
But to his amazement and dismay, the grown-ups clustered in 
little groups and talked about trivial things. He tried several 
times to introduce the really big things but felt tongue-tied 
as they looked at him curiously. Finally one adult remarked 
that the boy looked pale, and somebody else suggested that 
maybe church was too much for him. Everybody laughed. 
Offended, he came to the conclusion that most, if not all, adult 
members were hypocrites. 

Thus began Ellison’s rebellion against the Church and or- 
ganized religion. It was all right, he told himself, because 
there were certain experiments he wanted to make with life 
and some doctrines and beliefs of the Church would have 
been a hindrance. He threw the Church overboard. 

This marked the beginning of a 25-year sojourn outside the 
Church. He was sure he did not need the Church. The story 
of what went on during those years is too much to tell now. 
He hit bottom more than once and in many ways. When he 
was later drawn to an interest in religion, he tried to find the 
answer outside the Church. 

At long last Ellison went back to the Church as a last resort. 
“Of course,” he said, “I suffered a repetition of my boyhood 
experience.” There, as before, was the Holy Spirit, waiting, 
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welcoming, expectant. And, as before, many of the congre- 
gation ignored him. “But now, as an adult, I would not remain 
silent,” he said. “Wherever there was opportunity, I spoke out, 
saying, ‘Look who’s here! Look who’s here! God.’” It was a 
rediscovery of that Living Presence which he might have 
known all the time and which might have saved those wasted 
years. 

It is as Christ promised: “Where two or three are gathered 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” With this com- 
panionship, we can be equal to the demands of life in our 
kind of world. 

Why should I be a part of the Church? What for? 

Because I want to claim my place in the family: the Church 
is “the household of God.” Because I want something sure to 
stand on: the Church is “the pillar and bulwark of the truth.” 
And because I am not big enough by myself: I need “the 
Church of the living God.” 


Prayer 
Eternal God, open our eyes to the wonder and glory of thy 
Church. Open our hearts to its challenge; so that with opened 
eyes and hearts, we may find our place in it and give a 
greater loyalty to it. We pray in the name of Christ who 
loved the Church and gave Himself for it. Amen. 


In the Middle of a Muddle 


ARLY IN 1960 a new word jumped into our popular vo- 

cabulary—the word payola. It means a “bribe,” an “illegal 
pay-off,” under the counter or sometimes under the turn- 
table. For a time each week brought to light some new, shameful 
scandal often involving persons in public favor, or stars of 
the entertainment world. Sometimes the pay-off ran to five or 
six figures. You remember the word—and the investigations and 
the court hearings and trials. 

In March of 1960, Look Magazine published an article en- 
titled, “The Age of Payola.” The very first paragraph noted, 
however, that this is just one phase of an epidemic of im- 
morality in this supposedly God-fearing nation. 

The editors of Look did a thorough research job in prepara- 
tion for the article sending their reporters across the country 
to interview hundreds of persons concerning their attitudes on 
the whole subject. The results were disturbing, for these were 
a few of their findings: 


Less than ten per cent of the people interviewed felt that 
honesty was a prime requisite for success. 


Three out of four Americans felt that most people in this 
country would have done exactly what one man did in 
accepting $129,000.00 on a rigged TV show, lying to the 
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grand jury about it, later saying that he was sorry, but 
keeping the money. 


An insurance claim adjuster felt that 75 per cent of the 
people he deals with have no scruples at all concerning 
honesty. 


In every town visited by the reporters people felt that 
adultery was on the increase. 


In one eastern city 60 per cent of the people interviewed 
admitted that they lie to their wife or husband or children. 


Concerning cheating in school, everywhere young people 
seemed to accept it as part of the code. As one of them 
explained, “Everybody around me cheats and thinks less 
and less about it. Cheating helps you get good grades, and 
good grades help you get into college, and going to college 
helps you to get a better job.” Furthermore, they felt that 
most “big shots” cheat, but are able to afford lawyers. The 
one important rule about cheating is “Don’t get caught!” 
“That is the real crime—to get caught.” 


Since that article appeared, a good many more chapters have 
been added to the evidence of this epidemic of immorality. 
The FBI reported a 12 per cent increase in crime in 1960, 
spread across the rural areas as well as the cities. More re- 
cently, we have read of sentences passed upon some of the 
great corporations of the United States and their executives as 
the result of flagrant violations of price-fixing and anti-trust 
laws. Twenty-nine corporations were fined a total of almost 
two million dollars. Prison sentences were given to 31 execu- 
tives, 24 were put on probation, and seven others sent to jail 
for 30 days. Some of the defense attorneys argued that it was 
the “system” itself without which the corporations could not 
survice, ethics to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Still another chapter in the story is being written by the 
movies, as has been well described by The Reader’s Digest in 
its lead article for March, 1961. There have been many weeks 
in every city or town in America when a family could not go 
to a movie, even if they wanted to go. Their children were 
either prohibited or discouraged from attending by the pro- 
ducers themselves. The great theme of the movies today is the 
exploitation of every form of immoral or illicit sex—perverted, 
sordid, glamorized. The current vogue in heroines is the prosti- 
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tute, the call-girl. Reader’s Digest quotes Variety, the trade 
paper of the amusement industry, as saying of one current 
movie that “in treating prostitution as a rather delightful 
profession, it could influence some youngsters to consider the 
merits of the occupation.” 

Nor is this the end of the sickening story of this epidemic 
of immorality. Other chapters are being written today. But 
surely this is enough to convince anyone that we are squarely 
in the middle of a moral muddle in America. This word 
“muddle” means “to mix up or jumble together in a confused 
or bungling way.” That is an accurate description of the cur- 
rent moral state in this nation. 

Perhaps the great tragedy is that it does not seem to matter 
to most persons. Look Magazine, in fact, concluded its article 
by saying, “If you want to worry about something, worry 
about the fact that Americans do not seem to feel any personal 
responsibility for improving the nation’s moral condition.” 

We had better wake up and become concerned. The America 
we know and love may stand in greater danger from this 
moral deterioration within than from any external enemy. 
The very foundation of the kind of freedom we cherish is 
threatened, for freedom can only exist in the presence of respon- 
sible individual moral character. 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” And if you do not care for that word sin, then sub- 
stitute for it a word such as payola or cheating or any other 
word descriptive of today’s moral muddle. 

This epidemic of immorality constitutes a call and a challenge 
to the Christian Church and to everyone who cares about this 
nation, its freedom, its families, its ideals, and its future. 


I 


For one thing, it is a call for a deeper recognition of the 
fact that character comes from convictions and deeds come 
from creeds. It matters tremendously what we believe. 

If you want to discover what a person really believes, do not 
listen merely to what he says in church or writes on a piece of 
paper. Look at his attitudes and actions in his daily life. There 
you can read his real profession of faith. 

In other words, we may talk about this being a God-fearing 
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nation; but the immorality of our day is a commentary upon 
what we really believe. Something of a forecast of this moral 
muddle could have been read in a book published a few years 
ago called, This I Believe. Edited by Edward R. Murrow, it 
contained 200 affrmations of faith by outstanding persons. 
Only half of its writers, however, believed in God. Forty-six 
omitted any mention of Him, and twenty-seven classed them- 
selves as humanists. Only eleven out of 200 mentioned faith in 
immortality; four actually denied it. The majority of them 
were nominally Christian, but less than 10 per cent mentioned 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

Dr. John S. Bonnell pointed out these facts and then wrote, 
“When one contrasts the passionate convictions of Communists 
with the vague, uncertain, and indefinite belief of the 200 per- 
sons quoted in this book, one becomes convinced that Ameri- 
cans must develop a vital faith if the spiritual concept of the 
world and man is to survive.” 

The lack of any real spiritual convictions on the part of this 
cross-section of nominally Christian persons could have been 
read as a forecast of an age of payola. We have seen it come to 
pass. Remember, conduct is ultimately the result of creed. A 
person’s real profession of faith, therefore, can always be read 
in his actions and attitudes. 

Look at the prevailing idea that almost anything is all right 
if nobody knows, and if nobody gets hurt, and if you don’t get 
caught. This is the attitude expressed concerning cheating, 
sexual promiscuity, or marital unfaithfulness. It is the basis for 
all kinds of payola. 

What does such an attitude reveal concerning the belief back 
of it? Perhaps there is a belief in some God, but hardly a 
living God. Or if He is alive, He is so old that it does not 
matter. In churches they speak of the God of Abraham, Moses, 
Jacob, and David. They lived such a long time ago so that, if 
their God is still alive, He is probably not very much awake or 
aware of things. It would be easy to put anything over on Him. 

Or there may be a belief in a God who is merely a force, 
something like electricity which is in itself neither good nor 
evil. It will light a church or a brothel, a hospital or the 
house of a dope peddler. 

To believe in some ancient old sleeping deity or in an im- 
personal force obviously precludes faith in the God revealed 
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by Jesus Christ, in the Father who seeth in secret, and who 
cares about what we are and what we do because He loves us 
so much. The more you love someone, the more his conduct is 
of concern to you. Christ revealed a God whose love reaches 
for every single life. If we believe in a God who really cares, 
then we can never feel that the only crime is getting caught 
or that anything is all right providing it can be kept secret. 

Look at another widespread idea, namely, that it is all right 
if everybody does it or if the majority approve of it. This would 
make morals a majority matter, subject to the vote of the 
crowd. It would rule out a moral order written into the uni- 
verse and ordained by God. Right and wrong become only 
relative terms, and the wages of sin are death only when the 
crowd decides it shall be so. Under this belief, majority opinion 
or the custom of the crowd replaces God. 

Contrast this with a Christian conviction that God is a 
righteous God; that sin and evil are violations of the way the 
universe is made; and that, therefore, wrong is wrong even 
if everybedy does it and right is right even if nobody does it. 

Attitudes and actions do reveal the belief that is behind 
them. Therefore, a Christian society is impossible without 
Christian convictions. Christian ethics depend upon Christian 
faith. 

The question Jesus raised with His disciples on the coast of 
Caesarea-Phillipi was significant: “What are people saying 
about me? Who do they say that I am?” They answered that 
some were saying he was John the Baptist or one of the 
ancient prophets returned to life. Then He put the question di- 
rectly to them: “Who do you say that I am?” He did not ask 
what they thought of the principles in His parables or the ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount; He asked what they believed about 
Him. He knew that, before there could be Christians, there 
had to be convictions, and that ethics depend upon faith. 

In the middle of this epidemic of immorality, we had better 
recognize that it does make a difference what men believe— 
what our sons and daughters and their friends believe, what 
our officials in government believe, what our teachers and 
coaches and business associates believe. For, in the long run, 
creed controls conduct and convictions determine character. 
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This moral muddle is also a specific challenge to the Church. 
In a sense, the creation or the recovery of personal moral 
character depends upon the Church. It is the only institution in 
our society which is chiefly concerned with the creation of 
character. 

Oil companies cannot be expected to organize Sunday school 
classes in their filling stations. The creation of religious con- 
victions is not the province of government, even though it may 
perish without them. Character is not the business of a bank, 
despite the fact that its whole business depends upon honesty 
and integrity. Schools and universities may be concerned with 
character, but education in itself does not create it. Education 
may only make a smarter criminal. Nor can we look to science 
with its miracle drugs; character will never come in a capsule. 
There may be a truth serum, but there is none which produces 
moral standards and principles. The only institution capable of 
creating responsible moral personal character is the Church. 
No wonder the Communists or Nazis, in their desire to manipu- 
late morals, sought first of all to get rid of the Church or 
render it ineffective. The present situation is, thus, a chal- 
lenge to the Church to be about its business in a more urgent 
and serious way than ever before. 

Has it occurred to you that the “age of payola” and the “age 
of revival” have arrived on the American scene at almost the 
same time? Sunday school enrollment ended its decline about 
ten years ago and has been going up ever since. Statistics 
show church membership and attendance at an all time high. 
Books and articles on religious themes flood the country. And 
at this same time we suffer an epidemic of immorality. 

Obviously something has been wrong somewhere. Maybe the 
Church has been too anxious to get the growd and has mea- 
sured success in terms of numbers of dollars and persons. 
Maybe it has been offering only a “me-centered” religion, 
attractively packaged on a bargain counter basis, claiming 
to offer the secret of how to get God to do man’s will. Maybe it 
has talked too much of rewards rather than requirements, 
resulting in too many converts without convictions. There is 
plenty of evidence that many Church members belong to a 
luncheon club or a garden club or a bridge club more truly 
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than they belong to the Church. They support it with greater 
loyalty from every standpoint. 

Could this be a part of the reason why the “age of revival” 
is also the “age of payola’? At least it is evident that the 
moral muddle is a challenge to the Church to look to its own 
life and to present the demands of the gospel even if it hurts 
attendance and membership and financia! records. Throughout 
history the Church has known its finest hours, not in easy 
times, but in its most difficult days. This could mean that the 
Church must get over its popularity complex if it is to fulfill 
its mission of creating high moral character and if men are 
going to be born again within its fellowship. This is the chal-- 
lenge of our day to the Church. 


Iil 


From today’s moral muddle also comes the demand for a 
deeper personal commitment on the part of every Christian. 

Some persons wear a little cross from a necklace or on the 
lapel of their coat. Others carry a key-chain or display a 
bracelet with a mustard seed to symbolize their faith. What 
would happen if every person were absolutely honest in his 
symbol of that to which his first loyalty is given, that in which 
he really believes and trusts? Some would wear a golden 
dollar mark on their lapel. That is what they live for and be- 
lieve in most of all. Others might wear a symbol of pleasure, 
perhaps a tiny cocktail glass. This is what they live for. 
Suppose the cross or the mustard seed were reserved for 
those who were completely committed to Christ and gave Him 
their first loyalty. This is the kind of commitment which Amer- 
ica needs today. It would enable the Church to be at its best 
and offer some way out of that moral muddle we are in the 
middle of! 

Out west they tell of an old cowboy who wandered into a 
revival service. When the preacher and the people saw him, 
they began to hope that he might answer the invitation at that 
service. In fact, the preacher directed his sermon toward the 
cowboy. When he announced the closing hymn, he invited any- 
body who would stand up for Jesus Christ to do so as they 
sang. Nobody stood up during the first stanza or the second. 
As they started the last stanza, he made another appeal: 
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Wasn’t there even one person present who would stand up 
for Jesus Christ? Toward the close of the final stanza, suddenly 
the old cowboy stood up, and a thrill went through the con- 
gregation. 

The preacher invited the cowboy to come to the front and 
tell the congregation just why he chose to stand up for Jesus 
Christ. As he faced the congregation, the cowboy said in a 
slow drawl, “To tell the truth, I don’t know this fellow Jesus 
Christ at all, but I figured that anyone with as few friends as 
He has in this crowd, somebody ought to stand up for Him.” 

That question might be asked today. Isn’t there anybody in 
the crowd who will take His side? Aren’t any of you Christians 
willing to stand up for Him? 

After all, there are enough Church members and nominal 
Christians in America to solve the problems of our moral 
muddle almost overnight if only their loyalty were great 
enough, their commitment deep enough. If only they would 
stand up for Him wherever they are. 

This epidemic of immorality is America’s number one prob- 
lem at home. The foundation of our freedom is at stake. The 
very future of our nation is in danger. 

This moral muddle is a call for us to recognize that beliefs 
do make a difference; that character comes from convictions 
and deeds come from creeds. It is a challenge to the Christian 
Church—the only institution in our society which has the 
creation of moral character as its chief business. And it is 
also a demand for a deeper personal commitment on the part 
of every Christian—beginning with you and me. 


Prayer 
Father, guide us in this perilous day, and help us, as indi- 


viduals and as Christians together, to live the faith we profess. 
In Christ’s name. Amen. 


yw 


How to Look for God 


OST OF US are in immediate agreement with Jesus 
when He says that those who see God are happy, for- 
tunate, blessed persons. We may have reservations concerning 
some of the other beatitudes, but not this sixth one. We feel 
that it would make all the difference in the world if only we 
could find Him and see Him. Maybe God is everywhere, but 
we would like to meet Him somewhere. Maybe He is from 
everlasting to everlasting, but we would like one shining 
hour in His presence. Philip expressed our sentiment when he 
said to Jesus, “Lord, show_us the Father and it sufficeth.. .” 
(John 14:8). 
We are convinced that such an experience would give us the 
kind of assurance we crave, enabling us to say, 


I do not think this thing is so: 
I neither hope nor trust—I know! 


That would be real security—to know that there is Someone 
who hears us when we pray, Someone who is above the dark- 
ness, the clouds, and the storms of life. 

One morning in winter—it was a dark dismal day with a 
slow rain dripping from the clouds—I boarded a plane and 
soon we took off to be swallowed up by those thick clouds. 
We could feel the plane climbing for thirty or forty minutes 
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before suddenly we came out on top of the clouds. There was 
the clear sky as blue as ever in the sunlight. Two hours later 
we started our descent down through the clouds until finally 
we were able to land in the slow drizzle. Friends told me it 
had been like that for days in their city, and people every- 
where seemed to be showing the strain of it. Would the winter 
rain last forever? Was this the final state of things? All that 
day, as I moved about in the slush and the mud, I had the 
feeling that I knew a secret: “These clouds are lies, the blue 
sky is the truth.” There the sun is shining still. It made a 
difference in the way I felt all that dismal day long. 

If only we could have the experience of seeing God, then 
we would know that above and beyond the dark storms of 
life there is Someone, and we could say, 


I do not think this thing is so: 
I neither hope nor trust—I know. 


Furthermore, we know that such an experience could 
change the whole complexion of life. It could make a difference 
in our work, our job. Outwardly, it might remain as the same 
old monotonous routine—twisting wires or teaching children, 
wrapping gadgets or writing letters. Any work or profession 
can become routine or boring. However if only we could really 
see God, we might go back to our work tomorrow in a differ- 
ent spirit. We might see our job as the business of the King. 
The complexion of even trouble and pain would be changed 
for we would know that there is Someone who would see us 
through it. There is Someone to whom we could turn for help. 

A little boy in our city felt that the police could be for him 
a very present help in trouble. He put in a call one day; and, 
when the police answered, he cried, “Please come to our house 
quickly, I’m in trouble.” 

“What sort of trouble?” asked the operator. 

And the child explained, “My mother is out in the back- 
yard getting a switch. Please hurry.” 

The point is that he thought there was somebody on whom he 
could call for help. And if we know that there is One to whom 
we can turn, who will not only see us through the trouble or 
pain or sorrow, but will work with us to transform and use 
them for a purpose, then their whole complexion is changed. 
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This sort of transformation would occur even in our relation- 
ships with other persons. Frankly, we do not become convinced 
of the worth and dignity of human personality by looking at 
men. They are constantly doing things which destroy such 
confidence. We only discover the glory and dignity of human 
life; we only see something likable or lovable or “save-a-ble” 
in every human being, if we first see God. 

Jésus was right. Those who see God are happy, fortunate, 
blessed people, for such an experience gives the security we 
crave and changes the complexion of life. We would like to be 
among these people! But just how do you look for God? 
~~ Actually, Jesus gives away the secret in this same beatitude. 
He reveals the principle which must guide the search. It 
does not involve a trip to the Holy Land or some sacred shrine. 
It calls for no special talent beyond that which is possessed by 
every person. It has to do with the inner life and character. 
~Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

' This is to say that knowing Him and finding Him depend 
upon what we are inside, what we are in our heart. This 
should come as no surprise, however; for what we see is 
always conditioned by what we are. 

>> Picture a couple sitting together in the stadium at a college 
~ © football game. He is a professional football player using his 
Saturday afternoon to see a college game again. She is a 
fashion editor for the woman’s page of the daily paper. They 
are side by side in the same stadium at the same time, but do 
you think they see the same things? He watches the work of 
the linemen, the deceptive handling of the ball by the quarter- 
back, the shifting patterns of defence. She sees mostly coats 
and hats and colors and flowers. 

Again, suppose that you exchange places with me on some 
Sunday morning and stand in the pulpit of our church. Look- 
ing out over the congregation, what would you see? A sales- 
man would probably see prospects for his particular product 
or service. A dentist might see people in terms of teeth. An 
owner of a super-market might see the congregation in terms 
of how much money they spend on a Saturday buying supplies 
for the week end. 

What do you think a minister sees from the pulpit? He sees 
broken hearts and lonely ones and some that are burdened 
with secret fears and troubles. He sees families who are strug- 
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gling to find a better way of life. He sees some who have come 
out on top of an old temptation and others who are still in 
the grip of it. He sees persons who are heading straight for 
a tragic collapse because they are letting pride block their 
release from an awful sense of guilt. He sees men who are 
wondering if they can make it through another week. In 
other words, he sees persons in terms of their need of the 
gospel. 

What we see is largely determined by what we are. In 
speaking of the pure in heart, Jesus was not proclaiming some 
new law which would make it hard for people to see God. He 
was merely underscoring the truth that what a person sees 
is conditioned by what he is inside. The pure in heart can 
recognize God. “There standeth one among you whom ye 
know not,’ was the statement of John the Baptist to the 
Pharisees. The trouble was not in their eyes but in their 
hearts. 

Here is the basic secret of how to look for God. It is not 
a path which leads out through mysticism and mystery. It 
calls for no journey to distant lands or holy places. It begins 
right where we are within our own selves. Happy, fortunate, 
blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God. 

What does it mean to be “pure in heart”? Until we under- 
stand the practical significance of a principle, it may hold 
little meaning for our life. And even though this phrase means 
far more than we could ever describe just now, we can at 
least make a beginning. 


I 


Surely “pure in heart” involves a moral quality of life for 
which we must strive. If what we find or see is determined to 
any degree by what we are, then the impure imagination could 
never behold the purity of God. To put it bluntly, dirty minds 
see dirty things. € 

Consider how an author may reveal himself in a book or a 
play. He may claim that he is only reporting or reflecting a 
scene out of history or contemporary life; but, inevitably, he 
reveals something of himself. I read a novel not long ago which 
supposedly gives a picture of a segment of a life among the top 
echelon of a certain industry. There is not a morally decent 
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person, not a single faithful husband or wife, among the score 
of persons introduced into the story. There is occasionally 
some evidence of a lazy code of ethics in their business re- 
lationships, but their personal moral life is lived on the level 
of a “rabbit morality.” Adultery is the rule. 

I waded through the book waiting for some sign of hope, 
just one decent person; but all in vain. And I could not help 
thinking what the author must be in his own personal life, 
provided that he is honset in his writing. I recognize, of course, 
that some authors drag in the dirt and immorality and sex 
just to sell the book on today’s market. However, if the author 
was honest in his writing, then this is what he saw; and it is 
indicative of what he is. 

I do not believe this book is the whole truth. From Holly- 
wood to Broadway, from Chicago’s “Chez Paree” to New 
Orleans’ French Quarter there are persons who are faithful 
in marriage and maintain some standards in their personal 
and social life. But if a man’s own heart and imagination are 
crowded with dirt and filth, then he will see these things all 
about him. The impure imagination can never recognize the 
purity of God. 

Thus, if we are to see God, there must be a moral quality in 
our hearts. This does not mean that we must have achieved a 
sinless character before ever we can see Him. That would 
leave all of us without hope, for we are only human. It does 
mean that we must strive for that ideal with all our heart and 
soul and mind and strength. In addition, it means that we will 
courageously cut out of our life any source of moral infection. 
It may involve a hundred new beginnings; but we will never 
give up the effort to become pure in heart so that we my be 
among those fortunate, happy, blessed ones who see God. 


IT 


Second, a “pure heart” has singleness of purpose. It is set 
on one goal, one direction. 

If you have a glass of pure water, it means not only that 
it is free from germs or filth, but that it is not mixed with 
ginger ale or lemon juice. Likewise the pure heart is not only 
free from impurities, it is not mixed with many different 
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motives. It has not only a moral quality in life, but also a 
singleness of purpose. 

There is a strange wisdom in some of the written characters 
of the Chinese language. For example, I understand that the 
word man is expressed by the Chinese symbol of two crossed 
swords. That would be the correct way to “spell” so many of 
us with our cross-purposes. We say one thing and do another; 
we talk Christian and live pagan; we seem to be torn between 
heaven and hell: we are like a walking civil war. There is no 
singleness of purpose. We are double-hearted men. 

Of course, we have two eyes; but that does not mean that 
we are expected to look in two directions. Crossed eyes in- 
evitably make for problems. Two such persons bumped into 
each other on the sidewalk. One of them screamed, “Why 
don’t you look where you’re going?” The other replied, “Why 
don’t you go where you're looking?” We have two eyes but 
they are supposed to focus on one object until we see it clearly, 
not one eye for God and the other for the world. In something 
of the same way, purity of heart involves singleness of heart 
—one purpose, one direction, one goal. 

Purity of heart may call for such a struggle as occurred 
within the soul of Jacob. He had been anything but single in 
his purpose. Remember how he had cheated his brother Esau 
out of his birthright. He tricked and swindled Laban for 
property. But came the night when Jacob was alone and 
wrestled all through those hours with an angel of God—his 
higher, better self. At last he could say, “I have seen God face 
to face and my life is preserved.” In the battle Jacob became 
single-hearted, and he saw God. 

This does not call for a change in location or vocation, but 
it may call for a change of heart in which our one increasing 
purpose is to let God rule in every situation and to make all 
things, all experiences of our life serve Him and His will. It 
‘would be the kind of purpose which was revealed in an un- 
usual way by a Korean Christian family. 

It was in 1958, I believe, that a Korean student attending 
a university in Philadelphia was murdered in a senseless 
crime by a youthful gang of delinquents. Some weeks after- 
ward, an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune told the 


story of that boy’s single-hearted parents. The editorial said 
in part: 
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He was a Christian and he came from Korea. His name 
-was Oh-On-Ho, and he came to the promised land of America 
to seek guidance and education. In the 26th year of his life 
he met death by murder . .. when a gang of juvenile 
delinquents killed him with black-jacks and pop bottles. 
At his funeral, Mayor Dilworth of Philadelphia broke down 
and wept for the shame of his city. 

Now a letter has come from Oh-On-Ho’s parents asking 
the most lenient treatment possible within the law for the 
eleven teen-agers accused of the crime and offering to set 
up a fund for their “religious, educational, vocational, and 
social guidance” whenever they obtained freedom. 

They wish, they wrote, to turn sorrow into Christian purpose 
in the hope that we can do something to minimize such 
juvenile criminal actions which are (to quote their words) 
“to be found not only in your country, but also in Korea and 
everywhere upon the earth.” 


The amazing spirit and the inspiring deed of these Korean 
parents are the result of single-heartedness. They would make 
all experiences of life, even tragedy, serve God and His re- 
demptive love. Surely they have claimed the beatitude and 
know its truth. 

This is the way to look for God—with such single-hearted- 
ness. 


III 


To be “pure in heart” entails a moral quality in life and a 
singleness of purpose. Perhaps the best way to achieve these 
is by the companionship of Christ. 

When we accept this personal relationship and let Him into 
our lives, some things will immediately go because they can- 
not stay in His presence. Thus, He purifies. From His friend- 
ship we catch some of His purpose, some of His dreams. Thus, 
He unifies. No wonder persons have used the words of the 
gospel song to describe their own experience: 


What a wonderful change in my life has been wrought, 
Since Jesus came into my heart. 


Somewhere I once read of an artist who had a summer 
cabin on the western slope of a mountain. Often in the late 
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afternoon, friends would gather on his porch to watch the 
sunset in the company of the artist who pointed out the 
wondrous colors of the western sky. One afternoon his friends 
were there, and he was opening their eyes to all the colors in 
the sky when the young woman who served as his housekeeper 
asked if she might call her mother to come and join the group. 
“Certainly,” he said, “but why?” 

“I want her to see the sunset,” she explained. 

“But living here I am sure that she has seen it many times,” 
said the artist. 

“Yes, and so have I,” said the girl, “but, sir, I never really 
saw a sunset till you came.” 

Something like this happens when we let Christ live in our 
hearts. In His companionship we see even the common things 
of everyday life in a different way and come to know the 
presence in our midst which is so often unrecognized. 

This is the way to look for God. The pure in heart shall see 
Him, said Jesus. This involves, among other things, a moral 
quality within and a singleness of purpose, both of which are 
best achieved through the companionship of Christ Himself. 
This is the way to find that personal assurance which changes 
the complexion of everything in life and leads us finally to say: 


I do not think this thing is so: 
I neither hope nor trust—I know! 


Prayer 
Father, help us to believe the words of Christ and follow 
them. Help us to become pure in heart that we might see 
Thee and know Thee. In His name. Amen. 


The messages in this book were originally delivered as a series 
of sermons on the Protestant Hour Network and are copyright 
by the Joint Radio Committee of the South Central and South- 
eastern Jurisdictions of The Methodist Church. 


The Protestant Hour is a year-round radio worship service now 
in its sixteenth year of broadcasting. Programs heard on the 
Protestant Hour are those sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.; the United Lutheran Church; the United Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A.; the Protestant Episcopal Church; and 
The Methodist Church. 


The Protestant Hour is one of the public service worship pro- 
grams produced in the studios of the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center, 1727 Clifton Road, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia. 
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